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Leadership Patterns in a 
Psychiatric Ward' 


SEYMOUR PARKER? 





IN recent years a body of literature has emerged dealing with the mental hospital 
as a social system (3). The idea underlying this work is that the progress of the 
patient’s illness is partly determined by the kind of interpersonal relationships he 
sustains in his new environment. Thus, the ‘therapy’ that he is exposed to consists 
of the significant relationships engaged in (with other patients as well as staff 
personnel) and the ideas absorbed from his social milieu. In this sense, treatment is 
a process going on the entire day, rather than just during the ‘therapeutic hour’ in 
the doctor’s office (11). The realization of the importance of the social environment 
of the hospital as a therapeutic agent brings into sharp focus the need for more 
detailed knowledge of group organizational processes in the mental institution. 
One study of the mental hospital, conducted by both social scientists and psychia- 
trists, indicated that the staff’s tendency to use individual psychodynamic concepts 
in explaining the behaviour of patients allowed them to exploit only a portion of 
the potential therapeutic forces. The authors concluded that a more comprehensive 
understanding of patient behaviour would include knowledge of the group pro- 
cesses in which it was embedded (2). More recent studies by the author and Robert 
Rapoport indicated that changes in group processes occurring in the mental insti- 
tution were associated with changes in symptom formation and alleviation among 
the patients (8, 9). In analysing these processes it was found that leadership patterns 
among patients exerted a considerable influence on the nature of the larger social 
environment of the ward. 

In this paper we wish to examine some of the changes that occurred in the 
leadership pattern in a psychiatric ward during three different phases of its function- 
ing. The primary aim of this study is to attempt to understand more fully some of 
the therapeutic implications of this aspect of informal group organizrtion among 
psychiatric patients. It is hoped that such information will aid the staff members of 
mental institutions to reduce the incidence of collective disturbances among the 
patients, or to minimize their ill effects once they do occur. In addition, we would 
like to add to the fund of knowledge about leadership processes in small groups. 

Studies of leaders in different types of group have failed to reveal any particular 
syndrome of personality traits that regularly characterize such individuals (4). It 
is probable that the type of leader emerging in any group depends, to a great 
extent, on the nature of the problems and tasks facing the members of the group. 
This points to the inadequacy of static descriptions of leadership that are not 








1. This research was made possible by a grant from the Nuffield Foundation. It was carried out 
at the Belmont Hospital Social Rehabilitation Unit (England) under the direction of Dr. Maxwell 
Jones. Thanks are due to Drs. Robert and Rhona Rapoport for their critical reading and comment 
on this paper. 

2. Cultural Anthropologist, — of Psychiatry, The Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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functionally oriented. One such description of leadership patterns among patients 
in a large mental hospital classifies leaders into the categories of the ‘trouble- 
maker’, the ‘pseudofunctionary’, and the ‘true leader’ (10). No information is given 
about the needs these various leaders fill in the social organization of the patients, 
nor about how the relative influence of these different types of leader is affected by 
changes in this social organization. 

The present study attempts to describe and analyse the relations of leaders to 
each other and to non-leaders on a psychiatric ward during a nine-month period. 
By focusing on three different periods in the social organization of the ward and 
characterizing the leadership pattern in each, we will note how leadership functions 


as a part of the larger social system and how it changes in response to the needs 
of the system.3 


THE HOSPITAL SETTING 


The data for this study were gathered during a two-year research project at 
the Belmont Hospital Social Rehabilitation Unit, in England. The institution was 
established ten years ago under the supervision of Dr. Maxwell Jones and operates 
within the National Health Service as a semi-autonomous section of a larger 
hospital for the treatment of neurosis (5). Most of the patients admitted to the 
Rehabilitation Unit are of the antisocial acting-out type. The majority are diag- 
nosed as psychopaths or related character disorders. Psychotics and mental defec- 
tives are not admitted for treatment. There are approximately one hundred 
patients of both sexes, domiciled in four wards of about 25 each. 

In considering the treatment methods in the institution, two factors stand out 
as being of central importance. The first is the paring down of some of the tradi- 
tional authority prerogatives of the staff members, with a concomitant increase of 
decision-making powers among the patients. The latter take an active role in 
treating one another and in maintaining discipline within the institution. Behaviour 
problems are treated in a permissive manner, so as not severely to inhibit the 
patient from reproducing his usual pattern of neurotic relationships within the 
institution. The interpersonal difficulties that arise spontaneously during the daily 
routine in the institution become the ‘stuff’ of therapy. These situations, and the 
human-relations problems involved, are analysed mainly in group situations. 
Although the focus is on understanding and dealing with current difficulties, 
aetiological factors are by no means ignored. Patients themselves often take the 
initiative in bringing social problems within the Unit to the attention of the staff. 
In addition, they are largely instrumental in deciding what to do about them. Thus 
social controls within the Unit rest largely on the patients’ ability and willingness 
to communicate with each other and with members of the staff. 

The second aspect of the treatment methods warranting attention is the policy 
of minimizing (compared to other mental institutions) role differences between 
the various status positions in the Unit. We have already mentioned that patients 
are given some decision-making powers usually reserved for the staff. In this con- 
nection it is also noteworthy that all members of the staff are considered to have 
active ——" roles. Thus, ~ instructors, vocational advisers, and the 
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cleaning women attend the morning community meetings and most of the daily 
group-psychotherapy sessions. These people are often in a position to know about 
aspects of the patients’ problems of which the psychiatrist is unaware. 

The goal of treatment is social rehabilitation rather than personality change 
at a deeper level. In line with this treatment goal, an attempt is made to have the 
various social situations within the institution correspond, as far as possible, with 
the outside reality situation. Thus there is no segregation of the sexes except in 
the wards. Patients are admitted to a workshop only when an opening exists, and 
may be ‘sacked’ if their performance there does not come up to the standards of 
the shop. The evening socials, for which the patients are responsible, allow for 
dancing and spontaneous informal interaction between the sexes. 

The ward with which we are concerned had between 23 and 30 male patients 
during the period of observation. Although some patients remained in the ward 
for as long as one year, the average length of stay was about four months. The 
ward led off the corridor on the main floor and the beds extended alorg both 
sides of the room. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


In the course of studying the informal social organization of a ward, a number 
of different research methods were used to obtain both qualitative and quantitative 
data. The author engaged in participant observation by attending all ward meetings 
and daily community meetings, and taking part in such activities as ward ‘teas’ 
and informal ‘bull-sessions’. Also, regular interviews were carried out with indi- 
vidual patients and social therapists* attached to the ward. These activities 
allowed for an understanding of social processes in the ward and yielded informa- 
tion about the contribution of individual ward patients to these processes. 

Two other methods were utilized in studying some of the more specific aspects 
of the leadership problem. The determination of ward leaders was accomplished 
periodically by having five individuals (the author, the two social therapists, and 
two patients) compile independent lists of individuals they considered to be leaders. 
There was prior discussion and agreement among the choosers that the criteria of 
leadership would include the general ability to exercise influence in ward life. Using 
this criterion, we felt that the individuals selected as leaders would be those who 
were able to exert influence over a rather broad range of ward activities, and so 
affect the climate of ward relationships and attitudes. It was also decided that the 
leader might or might not be popular among his wardmates. An individual was 
adjudged a leader if he was chosen on three or more of the (five) lists. When the 
leadership for a particular period was determined, special attention was devoted 
to these individuals during participant observation activities and interviews with 
patients and social therapists. 

In order to obtain further information on relationships among leaders and 
between leaders and non-leaders in the ward, sociometric tests were administered 





4. The social therapists are girls who usually have some university training in one of the social 
sciences. They participate with patients during the activities of the day and constitute an important 
liaison between the senior staff and the patients. Their effectiveness in helping patients is enhanced 
by frequent didactic sessions with the professional staff and attendance at daily staff meetings. 
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to the patients in November, January, and March. Each test form contained a 
series of three questions, consisting of choices that patients ordinarily made during 
their stay in the Unit. They are as follows: 


1. If you were going to have a night out in London—to have a good time—who 
in this ward would you like to have with you? . 

2. If you had a problem and wanted to discuss it with someone—who in this ward 
would you like to discuss it with? 

3. If the beds in this ward were going to be rearranged—who in this ward would 
you like to have sleep with you? 


The respondents were asked to select from zero to five names of other patients in 
the ward. All choices were given equal weight. Since an examination of the res- 
ponses to the first sociometric test in November showed no significant differences 
in the responses to the individual questions, all three were combined in the analysis 
of the results of this and the two subsequent tests. 

It should be noted that the ward leaders were selected with no reference to the 
sociometric tests. However, since the determination of ward leadership and test 
administration coincided in time, we were able to use the sociometric data in the 
analysis of the leadership patterns. 


LEADERSHIP PATTERNS IN A PSYCHIATRIC WARD 


Before presenting the data on leadership patterns during the three phases of 
ward organization, it might be well to discuss some problems in describing the 
various aspects of the leader’s role. In a recent work by Robert Bales and Philip 
Slater, group leadership functions were divided into two categories, namely, those 
that were social-emotionally oriented and those that were task-oriented (1). A 
good deal of the discussion in this study dealt with the relationships of social- 
emotional and task-oriented leaders to each other and to non-leaders in differently 
organized groups. In their small experimentally created groups, with clear-cut 
tasks assigned, it was relatively easy to distinguish between these two functions. 
However, such is not the case in the situation we are describing. The difficulty 
stems from the nature of the treatment ideology and methods used at the Social 
Rehabilitation Unit. In our description of these methods we mentioned that the 
goal of social rehabilitation stressed social role performance and group participa- 
tion. To a great extent, this was how the staff defined treatment for the patients. 
Thus treatment (i.e. the group task) was thought of mainly in terms of participation 
with one’s fellows in a socially acceptable manner and understanding the nature 
of one’s relationships. Aetiology and some of the rather complex psycho-analytical 
interpretations of behaviour were not emphasized. Given this concern with satis- 
factory group participation, it is easy to understand the considerable overlap of 
task and social-emotional leadership functions. For example, the individual con- 
tributing to group cohesion was at the same time performing a social-emotional 
and a task function (in the view of the staff). 

In spite of the difficulty of separating these two leadership functions, they 
were found to be useful as a descriptive device. Close contact with, and a deeper 
understanding of, social life among the patients indicated that the patients did 
make a distinction between them. In the ‘culture’ of the ward there was a tacit 
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understanding of the difference between those activities that were part of ‘treat- 
ment’ and those that served to make the ward a ‘nice place to live in’. The individual 
who made a psychological interpretation of a fellow-patient’s headache or temper 
tantrum was recognized as attempting treatment. On the other hand, the contri- 
bution of the ‘good bloke’ who told amusing stories in the evening was regarded 
as conducing to a ‘friendly atmosphere’. There were many other types of behaviour 
where similar distinctions were made. 

For purposes of describing the leadership patterns in the ward we shall dis- 
tinguish between types of behaviour that fall into the task and social-emotional 
areas, respectively. Task and social-emotional functions will each be further sub- 
divided into two categories of leadership activities. 


TASK FUNCTIONS 


Category 1. The Analytical Function 

Behaviour falling into this category is the counterpart (among patients) of the 
role behaviour of the psychotherapist on the staff. It involves making psychological 
interpretations of the behaviour of other patients or staff members, and offering 
therapeutic suggestions and guidance concerning emotional problems or other 
symptoms experienced by patients. Individuals who habitually perform the analytic 
function also take it upon themselves to communicate (and interpret) information 
from patients to staff and from staff to patients. 


Category 2. The Controlling Function 

Leadership activity in this category is associated with the more administrative 
aspects of task behaviour, such as helping to enforce rules and regulations of the 
institution and applying sanctions for the violation of informal ward norms. 
Individuals whose behaviour fell largely into this category were often nicknamed 
‘the Minister’ or ‘the Policeman’. Although this function, like the analytical func- 
tion, involves considerable communication to the staff, it differs from the latter 
in so far as it usually takes the form of applying pressure on deviant patients to 
conform. 


SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL FUNCTIONS 


Category 3. The Supporting Function 

Activities in this category have as their major goals tension release and support. 
Individuals who consistently contribute to this function are regarded as the 
‘regular blokes’ of the ward. They can frequently be observed surrounded by a 
group of patients telling jokes and offering encouragement. They often act as 
confidants to those having current difficulties and ‘need a friend to talk to’. 
Behaviour in this area is often directed toward cementing relationships and 
smoothing over current social frictions. Often older patients, who are the =? 
type’, perform this role very well. 


Category 4. The Social Organizing Function 

Behaviour related to this function involves organizing the various social and 
recreational aspects of ward activities such as games and Sunday outings, and 
making arrangements for ward teas or evening socials. Individuals who are active 
in this area do not usually establish such intimate relationships with other ward 
members as those who perform mainly in the category above. 
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A. THREE PHASES IN THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF A PSYCHIATRIC 
WARD 


In this section we shall present some of the details of the social organization 
and attitudes on the ward during the three phases from which the leaders were 
selected. 


Phase 1 (November to mid December) 

There were few serious problems in this period, and problems that did arise 
were usually resolved by group discussion. A number of well-defined sub-groups 
(three or more patients each) played an important part in consensus-formation and 
helped to create a friendly atmosphere. There was little interpersonal friction and 
no physical violence. Hospital rules were less often violated than in the following 
periods, and more new patients elected to stay on for treatment. 

Staff members were usually well informed as to what was happening in the 
ward, and no stigma attached to communications from patients to staff. Patient 
attitudes toward staff members and treatment methods were generally favourable: 
the staff were seen as humanitarians dedicated to the reformation of mental 
institutions. In the opinion of the medical staff, therapy was relatively successful in 
this period. 

Phase 2 (Mid December to mid February) 


Social problems and interpersonal friction increased dramatically in this, the 
‘crisis’, period. Trivial differences of opinion led to violent arguments and even to 
physical attacks. After serious infractions of hospital rules and actual destruction 
of property, about five patients were discharged within a short period. Some of 
these patients had been influential figures in the ward; their departure increased the 
already mounting anxiety of the patients and further disrupted social relationships. 
No longer were there well-defined sub-groups, and with increasing social isolation 
the mechanisms for consensus-formation and social control seemed to break down. 
Twice as many new patients elected to leave the unit as in Phase 1. 

Staff members, too, were increasingly isolated from the group. Communication 
from patients to staff, once considered ‘therapeutic’, was now regarded as ‘squeal- 
ing’, and patients who attempted to inform staff of ward events were insulted, 
isolated, or assaulted by other patients. This retreat from the staff reflected the 
prevailing antagonism toward staff members, who were now seen as punitive 
authoritarians. All physicians felt therapy was largely ineffective in this period. 


Phase 3 (Mid February to end of March) 

This period was a transitional one, in which the group moved from a disrupted 
toward a cohesive social organization. Social isolation decreased with the develop- 
ment of paired relationships, which were later augmented by one or two other 
members. These relationships marked the beginnings of new sub-groups. Inter- 
personal friction decreased—although it was still difficult to get group consensus 
on many matters. When problems did arise, the group tended to avoid the thera- 
peutic issues involved and to limit themselves to superficial analyses and solutions. 
This reflected the current view of ‘treatment’ as something divorced from everyday 
ward life—a matter for formal group discussion. or private interviews; the latter 
therefore assumed a greater importance in this period. There were fewer violations 
of hospital rules and other forms of acting-out, and patients cooperated better 
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with the social therapists in the performance of ward chores. Self-discharges of 
new patients decreased to the level of Phase 1. 

Some of the staff members began to participate in the daily workshops, and 
communication between staff and patients improved. Individuals who gave in- 
formation to the staff were no longer punished by their wardmates, but the group 
as a whole was still reluctant to communicate spontaneously. Although some mis- 
trust persisted, staff members were now regarded more favourably. 


B. TYPES OF WARD LEADER DURING THREE PHASES 


In this section we shall describe the types of ward leader (in terms of their 
leadership functions) during the three periods under consideration. Later we shall 
discuss their relationships with each other and with the non-leaders in the ward. 
Using the classification of the four categories of task and social-emotional func- 
tions, each leader will be typed by representing his major function with a large X 
and his minor function(s) with a small x (Table 1). Thus we shall be able to see the 
similarities and differences in the type of leadership in the three phases. 


TABLE 1 TYPE OF LEADERSHIP IN WARD DURING 
THREE PHASES* 





Task Functions Social-Emotional Functions 


1 2 3 4 
Leaders Analytical Controlling Supporting Social Organizing 





a. Carl xX x 


c. Jack x 


so 
4 
& 

~ >> 


mm 


s 
= 
2 
5 
Pr! 





* All names are pseudonyms. 


A few interesting facts emerge from an examination of Table J. In terms of the 
specialization of leadership functions, we note that during the phase of cohesive 
organization (Phase 1) there is least specialization, with three of the five leaders 
contributing to both the task and the social-emotional categories. In Phase 2 
(social disorganization) only one of the four leaders spans both types of activity. 
Finally, in the period of transition, when the situation was beginning to improve, 
there is less specialization than during the previous phase. Another change in the 
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nature of leadership activities is also noted during the three phases. During Phase 1 
there seems to be a relative balance (i.e. equal division) between task and social- 
emotional functions, with perhaps more emphasis on task functions. In the period 
of ward disorganization (Phase 2), we note a considerable shift of the activities of 
the leaders to the social-emotional categories. Here leadership activity is concen- 
trated mainly in the area of tension release and support (category 3) rather than 
in the organizational (and more administrative) aspects of the function. There are 
almost no effective task leaders at this time. The third phase shows an increase of 
task activities among the leaders. The main contribution to the task activities in 
this period was made by an individual (Marvin) who was also in the ward during 
the previous phase and attempted to perform his same task functions. However, 
these attempts to make psychotherapeutic suggestions and to communicate to the 
staff were ineffective because of the negative sanctions directed against him by 
members of the ward. It is fairly safe to say that the relative absence of task leader- 
ship activities in Phase 2 was not a function of the personalities of the personnel 
in the ward. The leadership roles that emerged were related to the new problems 
confronting ward members resulting from the considerable change in the social 
climate. During the first phase the concerns of the group were divided equally 
between psychotherapy and creating a pleasant social environment in the ward. 
In Phase 2, when friction and anxiety were mounting and relationships were very 
tenuous, the main concern was reducing tension, creating a secure and pleasant 
atmosphere, and cementing fragmented relationships. Most of the patients at this 
time perceived task activities as an element that would disrupt relationships further 
and thus tend to increase anxieties. This was accentuated by their perception of 
the staff (who, of course, perform the task function in the formal system) as puni- 
tive and authoritarian. The more secure atmosphere of Phase 3 allowed for the 
reconstitution of task leadership activities in the ward. 

The differences observed in the relative degree of specialization of the leaders 
help us to understand better some of the reasons for the different levels of thera- 
peutic effectiveness during the three phases. The research of Bales and Slater (1) 
indicated that task leaders are perceived with ambivalence by group members. 
They are liked for satisfying needs related to the task area, but also arouse hostility 
because of their prestige and because their activities disturb the status quo and 
necessitate readjustments on the part of other members of the group. If this is true, 
then it is likely that a leader will be more successful in carrying out his task func- 
tions (all things being equal) if he also performs a social-emotional leadership role. 
Referring to Table 1, we see that in the period of maximum social cohesion there 
were more leaders who spanned the two functions than in either of the other phases. 
This fact may partly explain the superior performance of the ward (e.g. more 
communication, less acting-out, etc.) in this phase. During the periods when 
attitudes concerning the staff were primarily negative it was difficult for nascent 
task leaders (who were usually identified with the staff) to be effective in the social- 
emotional sphere. 


C. RELATIONSHIPS AMONG WARD LEADERS DURING THREE PHASES 


In the section above we noted that in the period of cohesive social organization 
there was a relatively greater likelihood of individual leaders’ performing both 
task and social-emotional functions. It is also possible to obtain a close relationship 
between these two functions by interaction among leaders who specialize in each. 
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Figure 1 shows the relationship between ward leaders as indicated by sociometric 
tests. During Phase 1, two of the three leaders who performed a primarily task 
function reciprocated with leaders who were mainly social-emotionally oriented. 
The third reciprocated with a task leader who also carried out social-emotional 
functions himself. Thus, a very close relationship existed between leaders of both 
types. In Phase 2 (social disorganization) there was only one instance of recipro- 
cated choice among the leaders. The individual who did perform a minor task 
function was completely isolated in the choices among leaders. Here the only 
sociometric relationship that did exist was between two exclusively social-emotional 
leaders. In the third phase, that of transition toward a cohesive organization, 
relationships were still mainly between social-emotional leaders. However, the one 
task leader was chosen by a leader of the other type, while another individual who 
performed some task functions reciprocated with a social-emotional leader. 
Figure 1 seems to indicate a direct relationship between the degree of cohesiveness 
in the social organization and the number of choices between individuals perform- 
ing the two types of function. This finding supports the hypothesis of Bales and 
Slater ‘that in high status consensus groups, the two types of specialists interact 
with high frequency compared to low groups’. Furthermore, they conclude that 
‘inter-specialist interaction and support ensures the maintenance of this consensus 
and prevents the specialization from taking a rigid or disruptive form’ (1). An 
examination of the actual role performance of leaders in the ward strongly con- 
firms this last statement. This can be seen by following the career of one patient, 
Marvin, from Phase 2 to Phase 3. Marvin (regarded by his doctor as a pre-psychotic 
individual) was very unpopular in the ward during Phase 2. During this period of 
extreme social disorganization and anxiety among the patients, it appeared that 
he had a compulsive need to communicate almost every minor ward event to the 
staff in one of the group meetings. He frequently made a practice of going around 
from bed to bed in the evening listening to conversations and gathering material 
to report on the following day. These activities aroused so much ire among other 
patients that on a few occasions he was subjected to threats and even physical 
violence. As he became increasingly isolated from his wardmates, the content of 
his communication became increasingly picayune. Marvin described his need to 
communicate in the following manner: 

‘I’ve been concerned about the drift away from treatment principles and I’ve 
been trying to combat the isolated groups that never communicate to the staff. I 
feel that I must make my mark in the ward in some way. I felt as if everything is 
disintegrating all around and I had to combat it. It seemed as if it was the break- 
<— of right and I got alarmed. I had the need to know that two and two equals 
our.’ 

During Phase 3, Marvin began to have a few friends in the ward. One of these 
was the social-emotional leader, Ken, who chose him on the sociometric test 
(see Figure 1). Although he himself was chosen as a leader during this phase, he 
certainly was not a popular individual in the ward. However, the few close personal 
relationships he did establish enabled him to become more involved in ward life 
and more sensitive to the dynamics behind ward problems. Thus, his communica- 
tions to the staff became selective and aroused less antagonism among the patients. 
Marvin, who was of above-average intelligence, realized that he was performing 
more capably than previously. 

‘I felt ineffective and this [i.e. communication] was the only way I could do 
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something about it. Now that I’m not so unpopular as before I can do this more 
effectively.’ 

There is no implication here that Marvin’s new relationships in the ward were 
the only factors in making him an effective leader. We already noted that during 
the second phase communication to the staff aroused a great deai of hostility and 
anxiety. Certainly, part of his effectiveness in communicating during Phase 3 can 
be attributed to a more favourable climate in the ward for the administration of 
psychotherapy. 

Aside from the interaction between the two types of specialists, Figure J also 
shows that there were marked variations in the general cohesiveness between 
leaders in the three periods. On the sociometric test of Phase 1, the five leaders 
chose a total of 17 individuals in the ward. Of these choices, 53 per cent (nine) 
went to other leaders. In Phases 2 and 3, the corresponding figures were 14 per 
cent and 28 per cent, respectively. Thus, it appears that internal cohesiveness 
among the leaders at any given period was associated with a more therapeutic 
environment.> 6 


D. RELATIONS BETWEEN LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS DURING THREE 
PHASES 


As stated previously, the ward leaders in this study were chosen by selected 
interviews and observations, with no regard for the results of the sociometric tests. 
Here we will examine some of the relationships that existed between the leaders 
and non-leaders of the ward, as gauged by the sociometric tests. 

First, we will determine the popularity of the various leaders during the three 
phases.7 These findings are relevant for an understanding of the informal organiza- 
tion among the patients in the ward and for the mental health of the leaders them- 
selves. Table 2 indicates the popularity of ward leaders during the three phases. 
It is quite apparent that in all three phases the popularity of the leaders exceeds 
that of the non-leaders. This may be related to the fact that during this phase of 
transition to a more cohesive social organization the main problem faced by the 
patients was the reduction of anxiety and the cementing of ward relationships. The 
leaders, who were predominantly of the social-emotional type, were important 
factors in achieving this end. In every case except one, leaders were chosen by more 








5. From the sociometric choices alone it is risky to draw conclusions about such things as 
‘cohesiveness’ and the existence of ‘real’ relationships. Soon after the research commenced the 
author was faced with the question of the relationship between a reciprocated choice and an actual 
on-going relationship between the individuals concerned. No systematic research was carried out 


to this , the observations of the author, the social therapists, and 
the patients interviewed indicated strongly that patients who chose one another on the 
sociometric tests tended to interact more frequently than those who did not reciprocate choices. 


6. It may be that study of the ward over a longer period of time would show instances where 
cohesiveness the leaders would be associated with a very untherapeutic social environment. 


three sociometric criteria taken together. It should also be noted that the test allowed for positive 
choices and not for negative ones. This, undoubtedly, is one of the limitations of our data. The 
staff in the Rehabilitation Unit felt that to allow patients to make negative choices (e.g. Who in 
this ward would you not want to ——) would have been too disturbing for some. Thus, we were 
not able to obtain these data. 
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TABLE 2 POPULARITY OF WARD LEADERS DURING THE THREE PHASES* 
Number of Individuals 
Leader’s Name Leadership Categories choosing Leader 
Phase I 
a. Carl ANALYTICAL, controlling, supporting 6 
b. Ted CONTROLLING 2 
c. Jack CONTROLLING, analytical, social organizing 5 
d. Will SOCIAL ORGANIZING, supporting, controlling 8 
e. Jim SUPPORTING 5 
Average number of 
individuals choosing 
leaders $2 
Average number of 
non-leaders 27 
Phase 2 
a. Dan SOCIAL ORGANIZING, supporting, controlling 6 
b. Bob SUPPORTING 7 
c. Bernard SUPPORTING, social organizing 9 
d. Jim SUPPORTING 4 
Average number of 
leaders 65 
Average number of 
individuals 
non-leaders 3-6 
Phase 3 
a. Derek SUPPORTING, ical, controlling 7 
~ ; a - 
c. Tim SUPPORTING, social organizing 7 
d. Ken SUPPORTING, social organizing 8 
Average number of 
individuals choosing 
leaders 68 
Average number of 
non-leaders 2-5 
net . All aa me a _—— 


individuals than the average choice for non-leaders. This is true even for leaders 
whose primary function was in the task area. These results might not obtain in 
groups of a more temporary nature, or where informal interaction is not so con- 
tinuous or intensive. In this environment, however, individuals who attempted to 
perform task functions were ineffective if they were not also fairly popular among 
their fellow patients. Although it is difficult from the data presented in Table 2 
to compare definitely the popularity of the task and social-emotional leaders at 
any particular phase, there are indications that the task leader is not as popular 





Although our interviews and observations of the ward bear out this statement, we wish to 


8. 
add an qualification. There are strong indications in our research data that individuals 
whose or subsidiary functions were in the task area had more ‘enemies’ in the ward than 
social-emotional leaders. Unfortunately, our sociometric tests cannot show this ambivalence. 
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as the social-emotional leader. During Phase 1, Ted provides an example of a task 
leader who was not popular among non-leaders. This individual was heartily dis- 
liked by many people in the ward. The effectiveness he did have could be attributed 
to certain outstanding personality characteristics and his close relationship to one 
of the important leaders in the ward (Carl). During this same period, Jack is 
another example of a predominantly task leader who often antagonized many 
people in the ward. However, he was popular with the others because of the social- 
emotional functions he performed (e.g. making tea, delivering newspapers, helping 
with the evening socials). We have already spoken about Marvin, who was the 
outstanding task leader in the ward during Phase 3. Although he was chosen more 
often than the average non-leader in the ward, he was less popular than any of the 
other leaders. In addition, there is little doubt that he was decidedly unpopular 
with many of his fellow patients. 

Another sociometric criterion of popularity is the degree of choice reciproca- 
tion. Presumably a reciprocated choice is more indicative of an actual on-going 
relationship than a simple one-way choice. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that during Phase 1, 76 per cent of the leaders’ choices were reciprocated. 
The corresponding figure for the non-leaders was 32 per cent (difference significant 
at the -01 level of probability—y? method). During the period of social disorgan- 
ization (Phase 2) 50 per cent of the leaders’ and 23 per cent of the non-leaders’ 
choices were reciprocated (not significant at the -05 level). Finally, in the third 
phase, 79 per cent of the leaders’ choices and 38 per cent of the non-leaders’ 
choices were reciprocated (significant at the -05 level). The figures indicate that 
during ail three phases choices of leaders were more likely to be reciprocated than 
those of non-leaders. However, it was only during the period of comparative dis- 
organization that this difference was not statistically very significant. This points 
to the conclusion that during this phase the leaders were not only heavily specialized 
(in social-emotional activities) but were also not as effective in their relationships 
with their followers as in the other phases. Furthermore, the phase of maximal 
social cohesion in the ward (Phase 1) was also characterized by the most even 
distribution of the two types of leadership functions and the highest degree of 
reciprocation of the leaders’ choices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In our study of a psychiatric ward we found that the types of leadership pattern 
that emerged were functionally related to felt needs of the group members. Thus, 
during Phase 1, when there appeared to be a fairly balanced concern about therapy 
and living in a pleasant environment, this was reflected in a balanced distribution 
of the types of leader and the interaction between the different specialists. During 
Phase 2, in an atmosphere of friction between patients, the leaders served mainly 
to relieve tension and help to cement relationships. Furthermore, it was noted that 
the reason for the specialization in the social-emotional area was not that there was 
an absence of individuals with task skills. Finally, in Phase 3, with the reduction 
of tension and anxiety and a growing concern with communicating to the staff, 
task leaders began to emerge. Internal relations among the leaders themselves also 
changed considerably over the period of our observations. There appeared to be a 
direct relationship between the prevalence of task leadership functions in the ward 
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and cohesiveness among the leaders. Cohesiveness among the leaders was, however, 
inversely related to the amount of antisocial acting-out and withdrawal among 
the rest of the patients. One of the very important functions of leadership was to 
help in the formation of a strong group consensus. For a number of reasons this 
is of particular importance in the situation described here. First, one of the pro- 
blems commonly encountered among these patients is a difficulty in maintaining 
close touch with the consensus of their social environment (7). Secondly, the 
nature of psychotherapy is such that there are often no clear-cut and universally 
agreed-upon criteria of procedural correctness or success. The meaning and the 
therapeutic implications of both staff and patient behaviour formed a constant 
topic of debate in the ward. In such a situation, the consensus provided by a co- 
hesive leadership group is of crucial importance. Stanton and Schwartz (11) have 
pointed out some of the detrimental effects on patients of a lack of agreement 
among staff members. As yet we know little about the importance and the thera- 
peutic effects of a lack of consensus among patients. 

Our data differ in one important respect from the results reported by Bales 
and Slater in their study of leadership in experimental groups. We noted a tendency 
toward a reduction of specialization (as between the task and the social-emotional 
functions) among ward leaders as we moved from a period of comparative social 

i ization to one of cohesive social organization. In the study cited above, it 
was found that there was a statistically significant trend toward the separation of F 
task and social-emotional specialists. This specialization did not interfere with the 
functioning of the high-status consensus groups, because of the mutual support 
between the two types of leader. However, in the case of the psychiatric ward, this 
solution would be less than satisfactory. The peculiar nature of the task involved 
(i.e. psychotherapy) makes it important that there should be individual leaders 
(among the staff and patient personnel) who are both liked personally and respected 
for their therapeutic skills. Often, at the core of many pathological conditions, 
there is a sharp differentiation of the good figures (i.e. a person who is liked and 
serves for tension release) from those who are respected and feared because of 
their superior power and abilities. The successful therapist is one who is able to 
evoke positive affect and warmth and at the same time inspire respect because of 
his perceptiveness and skills. This is equally true of therapists on the staff and in 
the patient’s peer groups. During Phase 1, when therapy was most effective (accord- 
ing to the judgement of the professional staff), most of the leaders who were 
fulfilling social-emotional functions were also engaged in task activities. 

If the conclusions above are valid, they shed light on the larger issue of milieu 
therapy itself. Therapeutic leaders (who perform both types of functions) can only 
exist where the staff permits the patients to have a sanctioned and active role in 
the therapeutic process. To permit the emergence of such leadership in the informal 
organization among the patients requires a considerable departure from the 
prevalent ideology and practices of custodial care. The passive role usually accorded 
to mental patients not only fosters dependency in relation to superordinates, but 
may also prevent therapeutic identification with their peers. 
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The Effect of Reference Group Standards 
on Job Satisfactions' 
MARTIN PATCHEN 








SINCE the publication of The American Soldier (1), investigators have been alert 
to the effects of reference group standards on individual attitudes and satisfactions. 
There has been, however, surprisingly little verification of the original ‘relative 
deprivation’ hypothesis that an individual’s satisfaction will depend mainly on 
what his lot is relative to those with whom he compares himself. This hypothesis 
was put forward as a convincing ex post facto explanation of survey findings. 
Experimental testing under a variety of conditions is still needed. Further know- 
ledge is needed, moreover, about just what kind of satisfaction will be affected 
by deprivation relative to one’s fellows. 

We may distinguish conceptually two types of satisfaction which may be 
affected by the influence of a reference group: (a) Satisfaction derived by an indi- 
vidual from the use of those rewards which are available to him. (b) Satisfaction 
with the norms governing how these rewards are distributed. 

Both from a theoretical and from a practical point of view, this distinction 
appears important. The first kind of satisfaction is immediately significant mainly 
in determining the degree of individual happiness under the existing social 
organization. The second may determine whether change will occur in social 
organization—from the choosing of a new leader to violent revolution. Moreover, 
these two kinds of satisfaction may relate differently to productivity. In the long 
run, personal unhappiness may lead to dissatisfaction with present norms. But 
whether one type of dissatisfaction or the other is widespread at any given time 
can have important consequences for group life. 

The relative deprivation concept was used by the So/dier investigators most 
often when discussing satisfaction with how the Army was run—with the promo- 
tion system, special privileges for officers, etc. In other words, satisfactions with 
the norms which governed available rewards were usually studied. But does 
relative deprivation also affect the enjoyment of what rewards one has, in addition 
to bringing more complaints about the distribution of rewards? 

Similar conceptualizations by several investigators of what determines satis- 
faction would lead us to answer yes. Klass (2) found support for the hypothesis 
that intrinsic job satisfaction is a function of the ratio of the fulfillment of job 
expectations to initial job expectations. Morse (3) and Spector (4) have pre- 
sented evidence to support similar hypotheses—essentially that the individual’s 





1. The research reported here was done as a Master's thesis in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at the University of North Carolina. The author is indebted to Dr. John 
Thibaut, who directed the research, to Dr. Nicholas K. Demerath, and to Dr. E. William Noland, 
for their generous advice and assistance. The generous cooperation and assistance of Mr. John 
Lineweaver and Mr. Heath Carriker, teachers of the research subjects, are also gratefully 
acknowledged. ; 
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satisfaction is determined by the ratio of what he gets to what he wants to get. 
These investigators have not been concerned with the social sources of such wants. 
It would seem, however, that in many instances a particular reference group (or 
several reference groups) would be crucial in determining what the individual’s 
expectations are and thus what his wants are. The relative deprivation concept may 
be seen therefore as a particular case, with more sociological significance, of the 
general formulation regarding direct job gratifications advanced by these writers. 

In line with this theoretical expectation, the first hypothesis of the present study 
was: persons being advantaged relative to their fellows will derive more enjoyment 
from performance of their jobs than will those doing the same job but being dis- 
advantaged relative to their fellows. 

The second hypothesis concerns the second type of satisfaction we have dis- 
tinguished and is derived more directly from the context of The American Soldier 
researches. It is: persons being advantaged relative to their fellows will be more 
satisfied with the rules of job assignment and performance than those doing the 
same job but being disadvantaged relative to their fellows. 

In short, the present research was intended to provide an experimental test of 
the relative deprivation hypothesis and to see whether relative deprivation would 
affect differentially the two types of satisfaction distinguished. 


GENERAL DESIGN 


The essential design of the experiment used to test the hypothesis consisted of 
comparing the satisfactions of three groups of subjects, all of whom did the same 
job, B, a task of medium attraction to them. In one condition (the Advantaged 
Class), classmates were doing job A, a job of low desirability, at the same time. 
Thus those doing job B were better off than their fellows. In a second condition 
(the Deprivation Class), classmates were doing job C, a highly desirable job. In 
this case, those doing job B were worse off than their fellows. In the third condition 
(the Non-Comparison Class) everyone did job B so that these subjects had no one 
with whom to compare themselves. These persons were a control group. 


PROCEDURE 
Setting of Study 
The study was conducted with four classes of seventh and eighth grade junior 
high school pupils, totaling sixty boys and sixty-four girls. The average age of the 
seventh graders was about 13 years and that of the eighth graders about 14 years. 
The experiment was performed during one of the social studies periods of each 


of the classes, in the regular classroom. The experimenter and the social studies 
teacher were the only adults present. 


Pre-Experimental Liking for Jobs 

Twenty days before the experimental sessions, a questionnaire was given to 
each of the four classes. Students were told that they would be asked to do a simple 
job during several class periods in connection with a study on ‘perception’. Each 
student was presented with a list of 18 simple tasks and asked to ‘show how well 
you think you would like doing each of them’ by marking one of the choices on a 
seven-point scale ranging from ‘like very much’ to ‘dislike very much’. 
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According to responses to this questionnaire: alphabetizing 100 names was a 
very unpopular job, copying a list of numbers was a job which the youngsters 
neither strongly liked nor strongly disliked, and modeling clay was a task highly 
attractive to the subjects. 

Assignment to Experimental Groups 

Each of the 16 subjects who was assigned to copying numbers in the Advantaged 
Class had indicated a greater liking for copying numbers than for alphabetizing 
cards. All 17 assigned to be copyers in the Deprivation Class had shown a greater 
liking for modeling clay than for copying. 

These Deprived and Advantaged experimental groups—i.e. those assigned to 
copying in the two-job classes—were generally matched on the following criteria. 


1. Liking for job. All had picked one of the middle three choices on the seven-point 
‘job-liking’ scale. The subjects in the Non-Comparison Classes who also picked 
one of these three ‘moderate’ choices (N equals 37) represent the control group of 
the experimental design. 

A numerical value was assigned to each of the possible scale choices and a mean 
initial ‘job-liking’ score was computed for each experimental and control group. 
There were no significant differences among the mean scores of the different groups. 


2. Amount of deprivation. The distance between each response and the next on the 
seven-point scale of liking for the job was counted as one unit. On the average 
those assigned to copy numbers in the Advantaged Group said they liked that job 
2:7 units better than they liked alphabetizing cards. Those who copied numbers in 
the Deprived Group on the average liked their job 2-1 units less than the job their 
classmates were doing—that of modeling clay. Thus the potential feeling of de- 
privation in one group was roughly equated to the potential feeling of advantage 
in the other. 


3. Intelligence. There were no systematic differences in the intelligence of the groups 
as measured by scores on the Pintner General Abilities Test. Almost all the subjects 
had taken this test less than six months before the experiment. 


4. Sex distribution. In both two-job classes the proportion of males to females 
was about the same in the experimental group (those copying numbers) as in the 
rest of the class. Thus, the probability of the copyers’ comparing themselves to 
persons doing the other job was increased. (The number of males and females 
among those copying in the Advantaged Group and in the Control Groups was 
about the same. But in the Deprived Group 11 out of 17 were females.) 


5. Sociometric choices. The success of the experiment demanded that those copying 
in the two-job classes should compare themselves to classmates doing another job. 
It seemed wise, therefore, to make sure that one at least of each copyer’s friends 
was outside his own job group. For this purpose, each pupil was asked by the 
social science teacher—with no reference to the coming experiment—to name the 
four persons with whom he would most like to work on a class project. Only one 
person assigned to copying (in the Advantaged Group) chose solely persons who 
were assigned to his own experimental work group. 


The Experimental Session 


The subjects were not told in advance the date of the experimental session. 
The study periods and lunch periods of each class were arranged in such a way that 
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those classes meeting later in the day could not mix prior to the session with those 
classes which had already taken part in an experimental session. 
Explanation of Study 

A standard fictitious explanation of some length about the purpose of the 
experiment was given to each class. The students were told, in part: 

In general we’re studying what psychologists call perception—which boils 
down pretty much to what people notice about objects. . . . First, we’re trying to 
discover whether there are differences in the things that people of various age 
groups notice about objects. Dr. Fairfield (fictitious study director) believes that 
because of differences in perception, people of different age groups will perform 
differently in doing various tasks. . . . 

The first ‘test run’ of the study is being done with this group. This will be 
the first of three sessions for you people. 


Explanation of Job Choice 

Every class was then told: ‘The study director decided that all of the jobs which 
are listed on the form you filled out last time are of equal value for our research 
purposes. So we just chose two (one) of them at random... .” 
Description of Jobs 

The jobs to be done were then described—before job assignments were made— 
in such a way as to strengthen the predisposition of Advantage Group copyers to 
feel better off, and of the Deprivation Group copyers to feel worse off than their 
classmates. 
Explanation of Assignment 

In the two-job classes, subjects were told that, although the researchers had 


hoped to assign people to the two tasks according to how well the subjects liked 
them, it turned out that just about everyone preferred one job to another. ‘So the 


directors of the study decided to just assign to the more popular job those people — 


whose questionnaires we tabulated first—the ones which happened to be on top 
of the pile.’ 

The officially announced methods of job choice and of job assignment were 
intended to be fairly ambiguous in their fairness so as neither to conform strongly 
nor to violate strongly the subjects’ values. In this way, it was hoped that relative 
deprivation would have a maximum chance to influence satisfaction with the rules 
of the session. 

Work Period 


In every class and for every job, the subjects were given 20 minutes to do their 
tasks. They were told to work at a normal pace, but were not told at the start how 
long they would continue to work. The subjects were asked not to talk, so that 
exchange of opinions or feelings about the job or other aspects of the session was 
kept at a minimum—verbally at least. 

Rules Satisfaction 


After the jobs had been done, the students were asked to fill out a first question- 
naire. They were told, in part: “Since we’re going to study perception with many 
other groups of this kind, we want to find out if we’ve arranged these sessions so 
that they’ll go smoothly. We'd like to get your feelings about how the present 
session was arranged. . . .” 
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The subjects were asked to check one of a number of possible answers to 
questions about: the type of job chosen, the method of job assignment, whether 
enough attention was paid to making the session pleasant for them, the way in 
which they were told to do their jobs, and the amount of time allotted for the 
work. (Two other questions—about the adequacy of lighting and of amount of 
room—were added to help disguise the real purpose of the questionnaire.) This 
‘Rules of Satisfaction’ questionnaire was ostensibly anonymous; however, every 
form was marked so that the respondent could be identified. A ‘Rules Satisfaction 
Index’ was constructed on the basis of answers to these five questions. 

Expression of Enjoyment 

After the Rules Satisfaction questionnaires were filled out, the subjects were 
informed that there would be ‘some changes in the procedure for the next two 
(fictitious) sessions, on the basis of your answers on the questionnaires you just 
filled out. . .. One change which we’re going to make anyway is to have everyone 
do the same job the next time . . . we’d like to know also, when choosing one job 
for everyone to do the next sessions, how you feel now about the job which you 
did during this session. .. .’ 

The subjects were then asked to fill out a second questionnaire which included 
questions on: how well subjects would like to do the same job next time, enjoy- 
ment in doing the job this session, interest of the task, feeling of accomplishment, 
and how well other people ‘like yourself’ would enjoy doing the same job. On the 
basis of answers to these five questions, a ‘Job Enjoyment Index’ was constructed. 


Deprivation in the Two-Job Classes 


The Rules Satisfaction questionnaire included questions about which job the 
subject preferred and how strong this preference was. Deprivation scores were 
assigned, ranging from nine for those who preferred the other job very strongly 
to one for those who preferred their own job very strongly. 


Other Measures 


In addition to the measures already mentioned, other data on subjects obtained 
were: (a) A slightly modified form of the Authoritarian Submission Sub-Scale of 
the F-Scale. This scale was administered to all subjects at the same pre-experi- 
mental session where liking for various jobs was expressed. (b) Independent ratings 
by two male teachers of each subject’s submissiveness to authority. Submissiveness, 
judged on a five-point scale, was defined as ‘willingness to accept the direction of 
teachers, principal and others in authority without question and without resent- 
ment’. The correlation between the ratings of the two teachers (on 135 subjects in 
all four classes) was +-°55. In no case did one instructor rate on the high side of 
the scale a subject whom the other teacher rated on the low side. The submissive- 
ness score for each subject is a simple average of the ratings of both teachers. 
(c) The amount and quality of work done by each of the subjects who copied 
numbers (the experimental and control groups) was tabulated. 


RESULTS 
Experimental Groups 


1. Job enjoyment. Our first hypothesis led us to expect that subjects in the Advan- 
taged Group would enjoy doing the job most, that those in the Deprived Group 
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would enjoy their work least, and that those in the Control Groups would be 
intermediate in enjoyment. The mean job enjoyment scores for the different groups 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 JOB ENJOYMENT INDEX SCORES* 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 








Group Mean S.D. N 
Advan 3-36 1-12 16 
ce 3-65 73 17 
Control 3-24 1-01 37 

Total 3-37 99 70 





* Highest satisfaction = 1; lowest = 5. 


The Deprived Group showed, in line with our prediction, a substantially lower 
job enjoyment than the other groups. The difference between the mean job enjoy- 
ment scores of the Deprived Group and of the Control Group is shown by a 
t-test to be significant at the -10 level, a little short of the usual standard of statistical 
significance. However, in addition to the correctness of our prediction, the com- 
ments of several members of the Deprived Group give us confidence that the lower 
enjoyment of this group is the result of the operation of our independent variable, 
rather than that of chance. Four out of the 17 subjects answered the open-ended 
question, ‘Why did you feel this way about the job?’ in terms of their deprivation 
relative to classmates modeling clay. 

The lower job enjoyment of the Deprived Group is even more convincing in 
view of the fact that this group had the highest proportion of females, 12 out of 17. 
As will be noted again later, females generally reported greater enjoyment of their 
job than did males. 

Table 1 shows also that the Advantaged Group did not, as predicted, score 
highest on job enjoyment. Its mean score is a little lower than, but not significantly 
different from, that of the Control Group. 

There is some evidence relevant to why the Advantaged Group did not show 
greater job enjoyment. All those in this group had before the experimental session 
indicated a decidedly greater liking for their job, copying numbers, than for that 
of their classmates, alphabetizing names. But in answer to the post-experimental 
question, “Would you have rather done the other job instead of the one assi 
to you?’ only four of the 16 checked, ‘No, I prefer the one I did’; nine said they 
had no preference; while five said they would rather have done the other. Evidently 
copying numbers turned out to be a more tedious task than the subjects (and the 
experimenter) had bargained for. This tediousness of the copying task thus reduced 
whatever feeling of advantage had existed in the Advantaged Group, while it un- 
doubtedly reinforced the feeling of deprivation in the Deprived Group. 

The limited effectiveness of the relative deprivation variable in the Advantaged 
Group is in sharp contrast to its effectiveness in the Deprived Group. Fourteen 
of the 17 in the Deprived Group said, ‘I would rather have done the other (job).’ 
The comments on the questionnaire of two of three subjects who checked, ‘I 
pres any preference at all’, indicated that they also really preferred the 

yee. 
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2. Rules satisfaction. Our second hypothesis led us to predict that subjects in the 
Deprived Group would complain most about how the experimental session was 
arranged, that the Advantaged Group would complain least, and that the Control 
Group would be intermediate in its satisfaction with the rules. 

These predictions regarding rules satisfaction were not supported (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 RULES SATISFACTION INDEX 
SCORES* FOR EXPERIMENTAL 








Group Mean S.D N 
Advantaged 2:80 1:14 16 
Deprived 2:33 91 17 
Control 2:23 79 37 

Total 2:39 94 70 





# Highest satisfaction = 1; lowest = 5. 


The Deprived Group complained slightly more than the Control Group, but 
this difference was far short of statistical significance. The Advantaged Group, in 
a reversal of our prediction, complained most. The difference between the mean 
rules satisfaction of the Advantaged Group and that of the Control Group was 
significant in a t-test at the -05 level. 


All Subjects with Job Preferences 

These data for the experimental and control groups provide some evidence 
that relative deprivation affected job enjoyment (at least for the Deprived Group) 
but not rules satisfaction. So far the data have concerned only subjects who did 
the job of medium desirability—copying numbers. We will consider next whether 
the same relations hold for all those subjects (copyers and non-copyers) in the two- 
job classes who expressed a preference either for their own job or for the other 
job. There were 45 such cases. 

The correlation between deprivation scores and job enjoyment scores for these 
subjects is +-73. Feeling deprived relative to classmates and less enjoyment in 
doing the job went together. Even when this relation is controlled for differences 
both in rules satisfaction and in submissiveness, the partial coefficient is +-66. 
The simple correlation between deprivation scores and rules satisfaction scores is 
+46. That is, greater deprivation is moderately associated with lower satisfaction. 
Holding submissiveness ratings constant does not much affect this relation. How- 
ever, when we control for job enjoyment as well as for submissiveness, the partial 
correlation between deprivation and rules satisfaction drops to +--18. Although we 
predicted its direction, a t-test shows that this partial coefficient is not significantly 
different from zero. 

The correlation between rules satisfaction scores and job enjoyment scores , 
was +-47. That is, as one kind of satisfaction increased, the other increased also. 
But when this relation is controlled for amount of deprivation, the partial co- 
efficient between rules satisfaction and job enjoyment drops to +-23. 

The high correlation between relative deprivation and job enjoyment, while 
the relation between deprivation and rules satisfaction is not significant, is in 
agreement with results in the Deprived experimental group. Thus, the correlational 
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analysis confirms the positive relation between relative deprivation and job enjoy- 
ment (although it can offer no additional evidence on the causal direction of the 
relation). Moreover, the correlational findings provide additional evidence of the 
lack of relationship between deprivation and satisfaction with the rules. 


Submissiveness 


One variable which was highly related to rules satisfaction is submissiveness to 
authority, as measured by teacher ratings. The effect of submissiveness to authority 
on complaints about the rules of the experimental session is shown for the experi- 
mental and control groups in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 MEAN RULES SATISFACTION INDEX 
SCORES* FOR SUBJECTS HIGH 
AND LOW ON SUBMISSIVENESS 

















Submissive Rating** 

Group Low High Total 
a CNA t-t 

Advantaged 3-63 2-42 2:80 
5 il 16 gr 

Deprived - 2-70 2-22 2:33 
4 13 17 al 
Control-A 2:25 2-06 2:15 be 

N 10 il 21 

Control-B 2:56 2-13 2:34 1S 
N 8 8 16 Pi 

Total 2°66 2°21 2:39 
N 27 43 70 gi 
SD. 1:22 64 94 T 
"Highest satisfaction = 1; lowest = 5. _ by 
** Low submissiveness scores: 2~5; high scores: 6-10. re 
ss tt 
In each of the four groups, those rated low on submissiveness had a lower T 
rules satisfaction score (i.e. complained more) than those rated as more sub- g 

missive. The difference between the scores of all ‘high submissives’ and all ‘low 


submissives’ is significant in a t-test at close to the -05 level. 

The correlation between submissiveness ratings and rules satisfaction for all n 
subjects who expressed a job preference (N equals 45 copyers and non-copyers) 
was —-51. That is, as submissiveness increased, amount of expressed dissatisfaction 


with the rules went down. The partial coefficient for this relation, with deprivation : 
and job enjoyment held constant, is —-47. Submissiveness ratings, which were not / 
consistently related to job enjoyment in the experimental and control groups, are i 
also not significantly correlated with job enjoyment for this group of all those who r 
had definite job preferences. t 
Sex 

The attribute which was most strongly related to rules satisfaction was sex. : 
Table 4 shows that females expressed significantly greater satisfaction than males ‘ 
with the way the session was arranged. Males complained more than females in 
every group except one of the two control groups, where there was no difference 





the sexes. The difference between the sexes for all groups is significant in a ' 
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TABLE 4 MEAN RULES SATISFACTION INDEX 
SCORES* FOR MALES AND FOR 








FEMALES 
Group Male Female Total 
Advantaged 3-42 2:00 2:80 
9 7 16 
are 2°92 2:08 2:33 
N 5 12 17 
Control-A 2:15 2:15 2:15 
N li 10 21 
Control-B 2°68 2:08 2:34 
N 7 9 16 
Total 2:74 2:09 2:39 
N 32 38 70 
S.D. 1-20 “45 94 





* Highest satisfaction = 1; lowest = 5. 


t-test at beyond the -01 level. (As already noted, females also express significantly 
greater enjoyment in doing the job.) 

We have seen that both submissiveness ratings and sex are, when studied 
alone, related to satisfaction with the rules of the session. Moreover, the relation 
between each of these factors and rules satisfaction holds up when the other factor 
is controlled. 


Productivity 

In addition to comparison of satisfactions among the experimental and control 
groups, these groups were compared on the amount and quality of work done. 
The mean output of both the Advantaged and the Deprived Groups, as measured 
by number of sets of numbers copied, was lower than the output of either of the 
control groups. The difference between the output of the Advantaged Group and 
that of the combined control groups is significant in a t-test at beyond the -05 level. 
The difference in output between the Deprived Group and the combined control 
group does not reach statistical significance. 

There were no great differences among the experimental and control groups 
in the quality of their work—as measured by the number of errors per set of 
numbers copied. 

Within each of the groups, both quantity and quality of work were systemati- 
cally related to only one attribute—sex. Females did markedly more work than 
males in the Advantaged Group, showing that the significantly lower output of the 
Advantaged Group was due primarily to the males. Females also did more work 
in each of the two control groups, but had slightly less output in the Deprived 
Groups. For all the groups combined, the output of the females was significantly 
higher in a t-test at beyond the -O1 level. 

Moreover, in every group, females did better quality work than males. For all 
groups combined, the difference between the sexes on quality of work is highly 
significant in a f-test at beyond the -001 level. 

Negative results with respect to output are: (a) There was no consistent relation 
between job enjoyment scores and output. (b) The combination of extremely high 
or low rules satisfaction with extremely high or low job enjoyment did not have 
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any consistent effect on volume of work. (c) Output was not related to teacher 
ratings of submissiveness. (d) Scores on the Authoritarian Submission Sub-Scale 
of the F-Scale were, likewise, not related to output. (Nor were F-scores related to 
either type of job satisfaction.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have found that those people who were deprived relative to their fellows 
derived less enjoyment from doing their jobs than did people who had no one with 
whom to compare themselves. This finding is in line with the proposition that the 
effect of relative deprivation on satisfaction is a special case of the general deter- 
mination of satisfaction by what a person gets in relation to what he wants to get. 

We found, however, that deprived persons did not differ from the control 
group in their satisfaction with the norms governing what gratifications they were 
allowed to have. This finding does not agree with the general findings reported in 
The American Soldier—that men deprived relative to their reference groups were 
more dissatisfied with Army rules. It appears from the present data that although 
deprivation relative to one’s fellows will result in lessened personal enjoyment, it 
does not necessarily lead to discontent with existing rules governing the group. 

Taking this next step of questioning the existing norms would appear to require 
some perception that one is being treated unfairly—i.c. that certain accepted values 
are being violated. The American Soldier researches concerned Army practices 
(e.g. promotion policy, special privileges of officers) about which the men could 
and did have definite values. But in the present experiment, as noted above, the 
methods of job choice, job assignment, and job performance were made purposely 
ambiguous in their fairness so that the independent effect of relative deprivation 
would be maximized. It seems likely that, although the members of the Deprived 
Group were disappointed in drawing the poorer job, they could see no clear 
injustices in the rules of the session. 

Dissatisfaction with norms is interpreted, then, as resulting from a violation of 
the values of the individual. Such violations of values may or may not accompany 
deprivation relative to others. This interpretation appears consistent with our 
finding that both submissiveness and being female were related to less complaining 
about the rules. Females in our culture tend to have values which favor the accept- 
ance of direction rather than independent determination of their own activities. 
Submissive persons often have similar values which make them reluctant to ques- 

tion authority. It may be objected that both females and submissives may have 
been as dissatisfied as others, but that their particular personality make-up kept 
them from expressing this discontent. That such a difference in expressiveness had 
some effect seems probable. However, this explanation seems inadequate completely 
to explain sex and submissiveness differences on answers to an ostensibly anonymous 
questionnaire. Furthermore, the fact that the highly submissive persons were will- 
ing to express as much dissatisfaction concerning job enjoyment as did others 
supports the view that the values of the individual are important in determining 
how satisfied he will be with the norms governing his activities. 
_ Contrary to our hypothesis, the Advantaged Group showed least satisfaction 
with the rules. We have seen that after the experiment most of the members of 
this group reported not preferring their own job to the other, although they had 
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preferred their own job before the experiment. According to the relative deprivation 
hypothesis, then, it was not surprising that this group was not more satisfied, since 
they did not really feel better off than their fellows. However, the relative depriva- 
tion framework alone does not explain why this group actually complained most. 

A plausible interpretation of this result, consistent with the theoretical ideas 
above, revolves about the fact that subjects in the Advantaged Group were assigned 
a job which turned out to be more tedious and disagreeable than the pre-experi- 
mental description of the job had led them to believe. They had indicated in- 
difference when asked vaguely about ‘copying a list of numbers’. The experimenter 
later described copying numbers as the more preferable job. But when they re- 
ceived the work materials, they found they had to copy numerous columns of long 
numbers for 20 minutes. 

In this context, subjects could well have felt that they had been misled in what 
to expect by the experimenter and that their standards of fair treatment had been 
violated. The Deprived Group, on the other hand, was aware from the beginning 
of the experimental session that there was a chance that they might get a very 
tedious job. Also, the method of assignment to jobs described (picking names from 
the top of a randomly ordered pile) was impersonal and reasonably fair. Thus, 
although these persons were disappointed in the job they got (as shown in their 
job enjoyment scores) they evidently saw little reason to complain about the rules 
which governed their assignment and activity. Once again, then, we may conclude 
that the crucial factor determining satisfaction with the rules is not merely how one 
stands relative to others, but also how legitimate (according to certain values) one 
considers the rules which placed him in that position. 

In general, then, our data suggest that there is no simple relation between 
standing relative to a reference group, on the one hand, and satisfaction with the 
norms, on the other. 

Moreover, although our data have indicated a close relation between relative 
deprivation and intrinsic job enjoyment, broadly defined, we should not always 
expect to find a strong relation of this sort. If, as we have proposed, the position 
of a particular reference group is only one determinant of wants, the possibility 
is present that other wants may occur, based on conflicting reference group stand- 
ards, or independent of any particular reference group. 

The data also offer some evidence that intrinsic job satisfaction varies relatively 
independently of satisfaction with norms. It is proposed that this empirical inde- 
pendence is based on an important theoretical difference. 

An individual’s wants may have at least two different components. One is what 
rewards he can realistically hope to get. The second is what he feels he is entitled 
to get. The enjoyment of available rewards appears to be a function of what the 
individual gets in relation to what he realistically hoped to get. Satisfaction with 
the operation of norms would depend on what he gets relative to what he felt 
entitled to get. 

A reference group, as Kelly (5) points out, may serve to provide an objective 
criterion for hopes or it may serve to provide a value standard about what are 
legitimate expectations. It does not necessarily have to serve both functions in any 
given situation. Where a reference group provides an objective standard for hopes, 
its main effect will be in determining the enjoyment of what rewards become avail- 
able. Where the reference group provides a value norm about what it is legitimate 
to expect, its main influence will be as a determinant of whether the operation of 
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the norms will be accepted. Further knowledge is needed about the conditions 
under which a reference group will provide an objective standard and when it will 
provide a normative standard. Also, we need to know more about when these two 
kinds of standards will go together and when they will not. 

Since job enjoyment and satisfaction with norms are influenced so heavily by 
such reference group standards, this kind of knowledge should lead to a better 
understanding of variations in the two types of satisfaction discussed and of the 
relation between them. 


SUMMARY 


This research aimed to see the effects of position relative to a reference group 
on: (a) contentment derived from the use of available rewards (‘job enjoyment’); 
and (b) contentment with norms governing the availability of rewards (‘rules satis- 
faction’). The satisfactions of three groups of subjects who did the same job, but 
who differed in whether they worked in the presence of classmates doing a better, a 
worse, or the same job, were compared. Persons deprived relative to others showed 
least job enjoyment, but did not differ from the control group in rules satisfaction. 
Persons who were led to expect that they would be advantaged, but who did not 
actually feel advantaged, showed least rules satisfaction. Females and those rated 
highly submissive showed greatest rules satisfaction. 

The results were interpreted as showing the necessity for considering pertinent 
values, in addition to relative position, in predicting satisfaction with social rules. 
The results show also that job enjoyment varies separately from rules satisfaction. 

It was proposed that the influence of reference groups on job enjoyment 
derives from their defining standards of objectively realistic expectations, while 
their influence on rules satisfaction derives from their defining standards of what 
it is legitimate to expect. 
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Education Without Opportunity 


Education, Economics, and Communalism in Mauritius' 


BURTON BENEDICT 





INTRODUCTION 


THE island of Mauritius is located far out in the Indian Ocean, some 500 miles east 
of Madagascar and 20 degrees south of the equator. In its 720 square miles, an area 
less than one-tenth the size of Wales or of New Jersey, are crammed upwards of 
570,000 people. The rate of population growth, approximately 3 per cent per 
annum, is one of the highest in the world, and over-population constitutes the 
major long-term Mauritian problem (see Brookfield, 3). In 1955 a population com- 
mittee recommended increased productivity, emigration, and a policy of planned 
parenthood to cope with the population problem (5). 

Birth control has so far not received Government support. A large Roman 
Catholic population and the official opposition of the Roman Catholic Church to 
birth control are obstacles in the way of official support. Recently, however, a 
Family Planning Association has been set up on a voluntary basis (2). It receives 
assistance from the International Planned Parenthood Federation and plans to 
establish clinics where contraceptive techniques will be taught to those desiring 
instruction. It is too early to estimate how effective such a programme will be. 

Possibilities of emigration to other countries have been investigated by Govern- 
ment for some years, but prospects are not encouraging (for example, Wilkinson, 
13). The most obvious choice for emigration is the vast under-populated and under- 
developed island of Madagascar, but no encouragement has been received from the 
French government. There seem to be few possibilities for emigration on a large 
scale at present. 

The economy of Mauritius is based on a single cash crop, sugar. Ninety per cent 
of the arable land is planted in sugar cane; 99 per cent of the island’s exports are 
sugar and its by-products; 70 per cent of its labour force is engaged in the produc- 
tion of sugar. Sugar production in the post-war years has shown a remarkable 
increase owing principally to improved varieties of cane, the use of marginal lands, 
and increased efficiency in extracting sugar from the canes. There have also been 
developments in minor industries, notably tea and the production of aloe fibre for 
making sacks for the sugar. Nevertheless, there are obviously limits to increased 
production on account of the small area and the lack of mineral resources in 
Mauritius. The distance of Mauritius from its markets is a further limiting factor 
in the development of exportable agricultural products. 

Mauritius cannot feed itself. Its basic foodstuffs, primarily rice, flour, grains, 





1. An earlier version of this paper was read at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies on 20th 
February 1958. The research on which it is based was made possible by a grant from the Colonial 
Social Science Research Council, to whom grateful acknowledgement is made. 
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meat, and edible oils and fats, must all be imported. Only in fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, salt, sugar, tea, and coconut oil is the island anywhere near self-sufficient. 
Virtually all manufactured goods must be imported. The economy is based on cash 
and the wage. There is no subsistence farming. 

The sugar industry requires diverse forms of labour: managers, accountants, 
and clerical staff at the top; chemists and laboratory technicians; factory managers, 
engineers, and artisans; factory labourers, carpenters, smiths, tram and lorry 
drivers; and in the fields a large force with overseers. 

It is this field labour force which has presented a major economic problem 
throughout Mauritian history. The island was uninhabited when it was discovered 
by the Portuguese early in the sixteenth century. During the seventeenth century the 
Dutch made two unsuccessful attempts at settlement. A main reason for their failure 
was the lack of a labour force sufficient to cope effectively with the environment. 
The French, who successfully settled the island in the eighteenth century, imported 
large numbers of slaves from Madagascar and East Africa. With this labour force 
the land was cleared and a variety of crops planted. After the British conquest of 
Mauritius in 1810, the island turned more and more to sugar and an ever increasing 
labour force was required. The suppression of the slave trade and finally the 
abolition of slavery in the 1830s led to a serious labour shortage. The freed slaves 
left the land as soon as they were able and refused to return to it. The planters, 
very soon followed by Government, turned to India, and the importation of in- 
dentured labour began. Between 1835 and 1910 some 450,000 Indians were brought 
to Mauritius, in response to ever increasing demands for labour from the sugar 
estates. The composition of the population underwent rapid change. In 1°35 one- 
third of the population was European and free coloured, and two-thirds were 
African with a minute percentage of Indians. Ten years later one-third of the 
population was Indian, and 15 years after that the proportion rose to two-thirds. 

Today 67 per cent of the population is of Indian origin, 28 per cent Creoles 
of African or mixed African and European descent, 3 per cent Chinese, and 2 per 
cent European or of European descent.* Each of these ethnic categories can be 
further divided, the Indians into Hindus and Muslims and into five linguistic 
groups; the Creoles according to colour and economic and social class; the Chinese 
into Christian and non-Christian; the Europeans into English and French. Mauri- 
tius is a plural or multi-racial society, and each group within it has traditionally 
been associated with a particular economic or occupational pursuit: the English 
with the top positions in government; the French with the ownership and manage- 
ment of the sugar estates; the top stratum of Creoles with white-collar jobs in 
Government, commerce, and on estates, the middle stratum with artisans’ jobs on 
and off estates, and the lowest stratum with fishing; the Chinese with general retail 
trade; the Gujerati Indians (mostly Muslims) with the importation of grain and 
cloth; and the vast body of Indians, both Hindu and Muslim, with labour on sugar 
estates and small holdings of sugar and tobacco. 

Such a picture represents a stereotype with a considerable local tradition behind 
it, but it is an over-simplification. Closer investigation reveals not only mobility 


within each ethnic group, but a certain amount of mobility from one group to 
another. 





2. The percentages are based on the Census of 1952. Percentages for Europeans and those of 
mixed descent are approximations as the census does not distinguish these categories. 
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Except for a minority of monthly employed labourers living on estates, the field 
labourer is engaged by the day either by the estate or through a job contractor. 
During the five-month crop season from August to December, work is plentiful 
and wages are relatively high. During the seven-month inter-crop season, work is 
scarcer and low wages prevail. Field labour is not an attractive proposition, 
physically, economically, or socially. 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


During the course of anthropological field work on the social structure of the 
Indian community in Mauritius, I was much struck with the singular part that 
education played in Mauritian society. I was interested in the function of education 
as a preparation of the individual for participation as an adult in the society. Yet 
the education given seemed in many ways to unfit the Indian for such participation. 
In an attempt to understand this problem, which, in a less bizarre form, is one of 
the problems of Western society, one must attempt to understand the sociological 
functions of education, the sociological context of which it is a part, and the social, 
economic and political purposes to which it is put. Such an understanding is, of 
course, equally necessary for all societies; but Mauritius, because of its isolation 
and its monothetic economy, provides a particularly clear demonstration of many 
of the problems involved. 

On Monday, Sth July 1909, Mr. Manilall M. Doctor, an Indian barrister who 
had been practising in Mauritius, deponed before the Royal Commission that was 
investigating economic and social conditions in the island. 


‘These Indian boys do not know very much,’ he told the Commissioners, ‘they 
learn a little Creole, French, and English, and they consider that it is degrading 
to do manual work. These boys go about, get into bad society and commit bad 
crimes.’ 

“You think the evil could be largely met by teaching them in their own tongue 
and not teaching them English?’ a Commissioner inquired. 

‘Teaching them English a little.’ 

‘But conducting their education in their mother tongue?’ 

“Yes.” (9). 


Nearly fifty years have passed, yet the problems touched upon by Manilall 
Doctor have become, if anything, more acute. The demand for education among 
Indians continues to grow, the reluctance of those with a little education to work 
in the fields persists, and the question of the position of English and the Indian 
vernaculars has become a political issue of heat and moment. How has this come 
about? Why do these attitudes persist ? How is the Indo-Mauritian educated today 
and to what uses is this education put? 

To be able to answer these questions we must know something about the 
economic and social condition of the Indian in Mauritius and the part that 
education plays in these spheres. 

Mauritius is a small and isolated bit of the world, but many of the problems 
connected with education in this island can be subsumed under the larger ques- 
tions: How are governments to deal with education in an environment where 
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opportunity is very limited? What kind of education should be given in such 
circumstances? How can young people be trained to fit into a society that gives 
little opportunity for social and economic mobility ? 

As a social anthropologist I cannot answer these questions even for Mauritius, 
but I can provide information that may make it easier for policy-makers to find 
solutions, provided they agree with my assumption that, in order to find out what 
can be done about education in Mauritius, we must first find out what part educa- 
tion plays in Mauritian life today. 

The implications of population growth for education can be seen by noting 
that in 1945 there were about 41,500 pupils in public and aided primary and 
secondary schools (5, p. 26). In 1956 there were over 100,000 (6, p. 4). It is estimated 
that in the near future 19,700 children will reach school-going age annually and the 
primary school population alone (aged 5-12) will reach 156,500 (5, p. 26). The 
education department is already the largest government department and has the 
greatest expenditure. Primary education is free but not compulsory in Mauritius. 
Whereas in former times there may have been some hesitancy in taking advantage 
of free education, today nearly all children spend some time in school. When, in 
1956, the education department had to refuse admission to children because of 
lack of facilities, demonstrations of protest occurred throughout the island cul- 
minating in an organized campaign whose slogan was ‘Admittez nos enfants’. In 
a village in which I was living the villagers and inhabitants of neighbouring estate 
camps contributed funds for the construction of a supplementary school building. 
A committee was formed of leaders representing every religion and every ethnic 
group in the village. They made house-to-house tours collecting money and promises 
of money. During my entire acquaintance with this village I never saw so great 
a pressure put upon villagers by their leaders as during this fund-raising campaign, 
nor did I find an issue on which support was so unanimous from all communities. 
Today Mauritians do not regard education as a privilege but as a right. 

What are the reasons for this overwhelming demand for schooling? They are 
to be found partly in the Western ethic of the value of education and the more 
or less automatic benefits that it supposedly brings. Thus Governor Higginson in 
1851 wanted education for Indians because he believed that education is the ‘best 
preventative of crime and the surest guarantee of social order’ (7). But the reasons 
are also to be found in the relation of education to the social structure of Mauritius 
and to the values that animate that structure. 


THE ECONOMIC RISE OF THE INDIAN 


From the earliest times Indians made efforts to rise economically. As indentured 
labourers there were few avenues open to them, but certain individuals were able 
to make a start. Those who were chosen as overseers by estate managers received 
higher wages and double rations. They were also in a position to make loans to 
their men. Slightly higher in the occupational scale were the job contractors who 
were paid by estates on the basis of work done. Both overseers and job contractors 
exist today. Other ways in which Indians could rise were through concessions 
granted to them by estates, such as the loaning of land for market gardens, cane- 
growing, and pasturage. Through odd jobs, dealing in livestock, market-gardening, 
employment of their wives and children, Indian immigrants began to amass small 
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amounts of capital. With this capital and by borrowing they acquired land. The 
fortunes of the big planters fluctuated with the world sugar price, but there was 
a chronic shortage of cash. Less desirable areas of large estates were sold from time 
to time to immigrants on long-term purchase agreements, payments being deducted 
from the proceeds of the cane that the immigrant sent to the mill. This process was 
known as ‘morcellement’ and became widespread particularly after 1880. 

By 1935 Indians owned nearly 40 per cent of the cane land in Mauritius, chiefly 
in very small holdings. A few Indians acquired large estates, some with factories for 
crushing cane. They lacked technical training and experience for running these 
factories, and the management of them remained in the hands of Franco-Mauritians 
and light Creoles. With more efficient handling of the sugar crop the number of 
factories in the island has greatly decreased, and today no Indian has a controlling 
interest in an estate with a factory. All small planters, the vast majority of whom 
are Indians, must send their canes to be crushed at a factory owned and managed 
by Europeans. Franco-Mauritian control of the sugar industry has been maintained 
not only by finance and the retention of the best cane lands, but by a near monopoly 
on the training of new recruits for managerial positions and by an extensive system 
of nepotism which keeps Franco-Mauritians in the top posts on every estate. The 
Indian who derives income from sugar does so from the cane he sends to the mill, 
not from his position in the sugar industry. He must have capital to buy cane land 
and sell its product to the mills. The nearly complete dominance that the Franco- 
Mauritian has maintained in the sugar industry disguised, until very recently, the 
slow economic rise of the Indian. 

With the higher posts in the sugar industry closed to him, the Indian turned to 
other fields. To break into most of them required considerable capital. In commerce 
he faced the near monopoly of the Gujeratis. These Gujeratis, who are mostly 
Muslims, arrived in Mauritius not as indentured labourers, but as free traders with 
some capital from their home communities in India and the ports of the Indian 
ocean. They are concentrated in Port Louis, the capital and port, and have near 
monopolies on the importation of rice, grains, and cloth. They are endogamous, 
often importing their spouses from their communities of origin overseas and hold- 
ing aloof from the majority of Indians, both Hindu and Muslims, whose forebears 
were indentured labourers. In retail trade the Indian field labourer attempting to 
rise was brought into competition with the Chinese with their highly efficient 
systems of distribution and credit. This left government and the professions, where 
the Indian faced competition from the Creoles, but where large sums of capital 
were not needed. What was needed was education. After the sugar industry, the 
government is the largest employer in Mauritius. In 1956 the sugar industry em- 
ployed an average of some 55,000 workers, government departments over 10,000. 
The next largest employers were the tobacco, tea, aloe fibre, and building industries, 
all chiefly manual labour industries, employing 1,700, 1,600, 1,300, and 1,200 
respectively. No other industry employed as many as 1,000 workers (10). The 
economic advancement of the Indian as an overseer, job contractor, or planter 
was not dependent on the acquisition of a Western education. A knowledge of 
Creole, the French patois which is the lingua franca of the island, was all that was 
required. Employment in government above the rank of labourer rests on an 
educational certificate obtained by passing an examination. To enter the professions 
requires more of these certificates, and additional financial backing. Government 
employment offers the most feasible alternative to work in the fields for the young 
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Indian. Nearly every Indian boy whom I questioned during 21 months in Mauritius 
expressed a desire to enter government service. 

That government employment is fast reaching a saturation point does not deter 
the young Indian from aiming for it. The fact that he experiences greater difficulty 
in obtaining a government job than did his father or even his elder brother is put 
down to corruption or political machinations. For him government employment is 
the way out of the fields, and the key which opens the door to that way is education. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


Economic betterment is not the only incentive for education; prestige and the 
possibilities of upward social mobility play a great part. A Western education 
carries with it considerable prestige not only for the individual who has received 
or is receiving it but also for his family. There is pride in having passed an examina- 
tion and in receiving a certificate, and often considerable pressure to succeed is 
applied by a family on a student. The student is permitted special privileges by his 
family. He is not expected to do manual work. He is given money, from what is 
often a very slim budget, for transport, books, food, and entertainment as well as 
for special tutoring. Sometimes a villager will be sent to live with a relative in town 
in order to be near a secondary school. There are cases of whole families moving 
to town for this purpose. Many parents are faced with the choice of investing in an 
education for their sons or in capital assets such as land or livestock. Increasingly 
and especially in the towns, they are choosing education. 

There are changes in patterns and levels of consumption of those who have 
undergone or are undergoing education. Shoes are worn; the dhoti is abandoned 
for Western dress; forks replace fingers for eating. These are symbolic of a change 
in status: the shedding of the status of coolie labourer and the assumption of the 
status of an educated man. An educated man stands a chance of making a good 
marriage even if he is poor. If he is a low-caste Hindu, his education may enable 
him to rise in the caste hierarchy or at least to shed his undesirable caste. 

A young Indo-Mauritian had been employed as an unpaid apprentice to a radio 

i and as an assistant to an attorney’s clerk at Rs. 3 (4s. 6d. or 63 c.)3 per 
week. He lived with his parents, from whom he received the major part of his support. 
His father was a peon earning Rs. 85 (£6 7s. 6d. or $17.87) per month and his 
brother was a policeman who made some contribution to the family budget. The 
family was heavily in debt. The young man had applied for government posts as 
fireman, prison guard, and medical orderly. I pointed out to him that there were 
very few openings for these posts and that they were vastly over-applied for. I asked 
if he would accept work as a labourer. He said no, he would not. He was educated 
and did not know how to do manual labour. He had passed the fourth standard 
and had taken lessons and considered himself of Senior Cambridge standing (i.e. 
a secondary school graduate). His is not an isolated case. His position was justi- 
fiable in his own eyes, in the eyes of his family, and in the eyes of most Indo- 
Mauritians. To work as a field labourer would have been a denial of his education. 
Education symbolizes having left the fields and thrown off the coolie stereotype. 
An educated Indian admitted to me, almost with tears of shame, that he had once 





3. One rupee is equal to 1s. 6d. or 21 cents, approximately. 
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worked in the cane fields. Not even great economic hardship will induce an Indian 
who considers himself educated to return to the fields. He may drift to town to 
become a part of an ever-growing population of semi-educated youths constantly 
seeking employment that does not involve manual labour, discontented, and feeling 
they have been cheated out of their rightful positions as government employees. 
The effect of such individuals on the political life of Mauritius is beginning to make 
itself felt. 


TUTORS AND TEACHERS 


One way in which these semi-educated youths maintain themselves is by living 
off the educational system itself. The structure of education in Mauritius is outlined 
in a glossary of the most recent report of the education department (6). It shows 
the primary schools leading to several sorts of secondary schools and these in turn 
leading to upper secondary courses and vocational training. Within each school 
each class of one year’s duration leads to the next highest class. In fact this is only 
a part of the educational structure of Mauritius, the part under government super- 
vision. The complete structure would show private infants’ schools below the first 
standard of primary school. It would show tutors placed between many of the 
classes and concentrated particularly heavily near the certificates, that is at the 
6th standard primary, school certificate, and higher school certificate levels. Finally 
it would show a proliferation of private secondary schools. 

A youth who has failed to obtain a government job may seck employment in 
one of the non-Governmental parts of the educational structure. Where he fits in 
will depend largely on the degree of education he has had. 

Little education is needed to teach in an infants’ school. These schools exist in 
number in every town and village, where they are housed in spare rooms, under 
verandas, or in buildings belonging to religious associations. Parents pay about 
Rs. 2 (3s. or 42 c.) per month to send their pre-school-age children to what is in 
fact a baby-sitting scheme. The curriculum consists in the repetition of the alphabet, 
multiplication tables, and simple English and French phrases. 

More education is required to be a tutor, though the range is considerable. It’ 
extends from 6th standard primary to the B.A. level. Fees vary with the level. 
Sixth standard primary costs from Rs. 10 to 15 (15s. to 22s. 6d. or $2.10 to $3.15) 
per month for weekly or bi-weekly lessons in three subjects. Tutoring for the school 
certificate, ordinary level, costs Rs. 25 to 40 (£1 17s. 6d. to £3 or $5.25 to $8.40) 
per month for weekly lessons in one subject. The higher school certificate may run 
to Rs. 50 or 60 (£3 15s. to £4 10s. or $10.50 to $12.60) per month for one subject 
given once a week. 

Tutoring is well established in Mauritius. The Royal Commissioners of 1909 
complained that masters of the Royal College were doing special coaching out of | 
school and receiving payments for it (9, p. 17). Today parents, pupils, and teachers 
alike believe that few students can hope to get beyond the very lowest levels of 
schooling without tutoring. They express none of the shock of the Royal Com- 
missioners, but accept tutoring as a legitimate part of education. This attitude, 
of course, fosters the system and very probably reduces the quality of teaching 
in the schools and the attention that students pay to classroom work. Teachers 
themselves do much of the tutoring, but the demand is so great that almost anyone 
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with some secondary education can find students to teach. Thus the school system 
itself absorbs, unofficially, a fairly large number of its own products. 

The third possibility open to young men with some education who have not 
been able to get into government service is to teach in one of the private secondary 
schools in the island. There were some 57 of these listed in the Report of the 
Education Department for 1956. They rejoice in such names as New Eton, Trinity, 
Windsor, Magdalen, and Shakespeare, and are to be found in every town and some 
of the larger villages. The task of these ‘Colleges’, as they are invariably called, is 
to prepare students for the school certificate. ‘Masters’ are paid Rs. 80 to 125 
(£6 to £9 7s. 6d. or $16.80 to $26.25) per month. The buildings of many of these 
‘Colleges’ are rudimentary and the equipment is inadequate. The standard of 
instruction is low, yet so great is the demand for secondary education that they 
manage to survive, and their numbers are increasing.* To some extent, then, the 
education system (outside of government) maintains itself by the continued expan- 
sion of tutoring, which is built into the notion of education and by the proliferation 
of secondary schools. All this is fed by a growing population demanding ever more 
education. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


As mentioned previously, the rise of the Indian was to some extent disguised 
by the continued dominance of the Franco-Mauritian in the sugar industry. It was 
disguised even more by the political dominance of the Franco-Mauritian. Governor 
Gordon writing in the 1870s complained: 


‘The powers of government practically rest with a small oligarchy of planters, 
who have so managed matters that, bit by bit, the laws have been rehandled till 
the poorest classes pay about twelve per cent of their income in taxes, the middling 
or professional classes, large shopkeepers, doctors, lawyers, about six per cent; and 
the planters themselves only about one per cent. From some taxes they are exempted 
by name’ (8). 


In 1948 a new constitution, the third under British rule, was granted to Mauri- 
tius. It provided a fairly wide franchise and for the first time a majority of the 
elected members of the legislative council were Indians. Every successful Indian 
candidate was Western-educated. The leading politicians in Mauritius are doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers. Most of them have completed their education in the United 
Kingdom. The prestige attaching to education weighs heavily at the polls. 

I was once approached by an aspiring young Indian politician. Could I, he 
asked, get him a Ph.D. from an American university? He would be quite willing 
to pay whatever it would cost and even take a trip to America, if this were abso- 
lutely necessary. He admitted quite frankly that he wanted the Ph.D. for political 
purposes, to match against the medical and legal degrees of other candidates. 

In rural politics, too, the Western-educated candidate is favoured by electors. 
Part of this is the result of pressure from Government. Village councils are com- 





4. A recent ordinance, Number 39 of 1957, will attempt to bring more government control to 
these schools. 
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posed of eight elected and four nominated members. The duties of the council 
include keeping minutes, handling government correspondence, which is in English, 
and administering government funds for village projects. There must be at least 
one member on every village council who can read and write English and keep 
accounts well enough to satisfy the government auditor. If one is not elected, he 
will be nominated. Many educated individuals elected or nominated to village 
councils are teachers or other government civil servants. Villagers assume that 
government servants, even those in minor posts, have much influence and special 
knowledge of government. They look to them to explain government policy and 
to assist in obtaining jobs or pensions from government. Villagers look to national 
politicians for the same benefits. Education, government, power, and patronage are 
closely equated in Mauritius.‘ 


INDIAN VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


So far I have been considering only Western education, the values attached to 
it, and its position in the economic and political structure of Mauritius, but there 
is a second kind of education, Indian vernacular education, which is of peculiar 
importance politically. 

In every village in which Indians are settled there exist socio-religious associa- 
tions (baitkas). They are usually housed in small thatched or sheet-iron huts in 
which members meet for social and religious purposes. Each Indian religion and 
linguistic group has its own association and in a single village may be found 
Muslim, orthodox Northern Hindu, Tamil, Telegu, and Arya Samj (reformist 
Hindu) associations. Many of these associations conduct schools in which children 
are taught the elements of ritual and the vernacular. In some associations this 
instruction is free for children of members, in others there is a very small fee. 
Classes are held in the evenings after children have returned from government 
primary school. Instructors, usually young men, are paid by the association. 

The new-found pride in being Indian that emerged after the Independence of 
India was reflected in the increase and better organization of vernacular schools. 
Greater interest was manifested in Hindi and Urdu and to a lesser extent in Tamil 
and Telegu, and efforts were made to learn correct pronunciation and writing of 
these languages. Interest expanded from the religious to the more secular aspects 
of Indian education. Partition in India coincided very nearly with the granting of 
the new Mauritian constitution and increased Indian political representation. 

Many of the village associations affiliated into island-wide associations. The 
association schools began to issue diplomas, which are presented at graduation 
ceremonies by leading Indian politicians. They take the opportunity to address the 
parents and solicit their support. Today there are secondary Hindu schools prepar- 
ing candidates for Indian diplomas. The Government of India, through its Com- 
missioner in Mauritius, offers a number of scholarships to Indian universities. In 
the Mauritius government there are posts as Hindi, Tamil, and Urdu teachers in the 
primary schools where pupils may opt for instruction in one of these languages. 
There are also a few other similar posts, for instance, on the Indo-Mauritian pro- 
gramme of the Mauritius Broadcasting Service. But, in general, Indian education 





5. For a fuller discussion of the place of the Western-educated Indian in rural politics see (1). 
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brings prestige and influence chiefly in situations that stress traditional Indian 
values. The Indian religious teacher can become the Indian politician. 

To some extent there are alternative forms of education open to the Indo- 
Mauritian. One alternative is Western education leading possibly to a government 
job, but leading pretty definitely toward Western values and Western levels of 
consumption. The other alternative is Indian education leading to far fewer jobs 
but stressing Indian values, which have recently gained so much prestige. So far 
the Western education offers the greater incentives, but for those who fail or are 
unable to attain Western education Indian education offers an alternative that can 
bring local prestige and political influence. 


LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION 


In much of what I have said so far there lurks the vexing question of language, 
which has beset educationists in Mauritius for so many years. The official languages 
of the island are English and French. Among the Indian languages may be men- 
tioned Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telegu, Marathi, and Gujerati. There are at least two 
Chinese dialects, Cantonese and Hakka, and finally there is Creole, the French 
patois spoken by nearly everyone. The importance of Creole as a lingua franca can 
be judged from Tables 1-4. Twenty per cent of Indo-Mauritians listed Creole as 
their mother tongue, i.e. the language spoken in the home in early childhood. 
Thirty per cent declared it was the language currently spoken, antl 64 per cent 
declared it was an additional language occasionally spoken. Among Chinese 18 per 
cent listed Creole as their mother tongue, 26 per cent as the language currently 
spoken, and 67 per cent as an additional language occasionally spoken. Among 
Creoles and Franco-Mauritians a knowledge of the Creole language is almost 
universal. Yet the language is held in contempt, and most Mauritians would prob- 
ably agree with the Royal Commissioners of 1872 who described it as ‘a barbarous 


TABLE 1i* MOTHER TONGUE 





General Indo- 
Population** Mauritian Chinese 





% % % 

Creole 76-5 20 18 
French 23 2 2 
English 0-5 
Hindi 61 
Urdu 8 
Tamil 66 
Telegu 2 
Other Indian languages 2:2 
Chinese 80 

Total 100 100 100 





* Figures for Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 are derived from the Census of 1952 of 
Mauritius and its 

** General Population is a census ca which includes all those not listed 

as Indo-Mauritian or BB sn tes : oe Franco-Mauritians, Creoles, 
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TABLE 2 LANGUAGE CURRENTLY SPOKEN 

Gimiat Indo- 

Population Mauritian Chinese 
Ee 7 7 > eb 
Creole 75:5 31-6 28 
French 24 0-5 z 
English 0-5 
Hindi 58 
Urdu 4 
Tamil 3 
Tel 1-2 
Other Indian languages 1-7 
Chinese 70 
Total 100 100 100 
. TABLE 3 ADDITIONAL LANGUAGE OCCASIONALLY 
SPOKEN 
General Indo- 
Population Mauritian Chinese 
a ll. RR 

Creole 17-7 64 67 
French 27:8 5-6 9 
English 717 0-4 1 
Hindi 0:8 4-4 
Urdu 26 
Tamil 16 
Telegu 0-3 
Other Indian languages 0:5 
Chinese 10 
No additional language 46 20-6 13 


ae 100 100 100 


TABLE 4 LITERACY AND ABILITY TO SPEAK 
COMPARED, TOTAL POPULATION 





Able to Read 
Able to ee weteks Write** 





Creole 422,467 166, 305*e* 
French 91,679 165,238 

i 12,479 115,043 
Hedi 188,035 34,521 
Urdu 19,571 8,650 
Tamil 14,505 3,557 
Telegu 4,451 993 
Gujerati 1,214 764 
Other Indian languages 1,585 1,186 
Chinese 12,941 7,749 





* Based on a total population of S41 AG2, Le. persone aged 3 years or 
more as returned in the census of 1952. 
"Based ona total population of 414686. persons aged 8 years or 
more as returned in the census of 1952. 
*** T am in some doubt as to the meaning of this figure. Creole is essen- 
tially a 6S egohon Pegmees. Since coun vecy Sys liewange be i, though 
cm get ay Mauritian newspaper prints an article in Creole. It is very 
written, 
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and corrupt jargon, utterly useless to anyone beyond the narrow limits of Mauritius, 
and wholly unsuited as a medium of instruction’ (7, p. 499). Be that as it may, there 
can be little doubt that Creole is one of the chief unifying cultural features of 
Mauritius. 

English is the mother tongue or language currently spoken of but a handful 
of Mauritians. Some 12,000, under 3 per cent of the total population, claim it as 
a language occasionally spoken, yet 114,000, over 20 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, claim to be able to read and write it, an eloquent testimony to the differences 
in the techniques of speaking and reading or writing a language. English ranks very 
high as a prestige symbol. It stands for Western education in a way that even 
French does not and is strongly identified with the governing power. 

French is identified with the Franco-Mauritian. It is the mother tongue or 
language currently spoken by some 35,000, nearly all of whom are Franco- 
Mauritians or Creoles. Fifty-five thousand claim it as an additional language, but 
only one-third of these are Indians or Chinese. One hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand claim to be literate in French. In every ethnic group there are more literate 
in French than in English. French has a prestige value, especially among the Franco- 
Mauritians and Creoles. Members of the Creole population who are rising in the 
social and economic scale give up speaking Creole in favour of French, and their 
wives may even pretend to be unable to understand Creole. Franco-Mauritians 
make a point of using French among themselves, only employing Creole to address 
servants or employees of low status. To use Creole in the wrong context is to com- 
mit a serious ‘gaffe’ or to deliver a deliberate insult. Politically, especially for the 
Indo-Mauritian, the French language has come to symbolize the economic and 
political dominance of the Franco-Mauritian. The Franco-Mauritian and upper- 
class Creole also tend to see any attack on the French language as an attempt to 
undermine their positions in Mauritian society. 

Recently the question of the position of French in the school curriculum has 
flared up in the press. Both English and French are compulsory in the schools. 
Indian politicians have been agitating for the adoption of English as the sole com- 
pulsory language in the schools, with French and the Indian languages .as elective, 
using as one of their arguments that English is foreign to all and hence all would 
have an equal chance. An Indian, under the present system, they claim, has to learn 
two foreign languages whereas a Franco-Mauritian has to learn but one. The con- 
troversy is not a new one (11, 12). It is not my intention to discuss the merits 
and demerits of teaching one language rather than another, beyond pointing out 
that language instruction consumes an inordinate amount of time in the school 
curriculum. An Indian informant once told me sadly, ‘I know four languages and 
can speak none of them properly.’ My intention is to point up the political aspect 
of the controversy. In spite of its privileged position and long establishment in the 
island, French has not become the language of Mauritius, but only one of its 
languages identified with a single ethnic group. This group has long been the 
dominant one. Its dominance, politically if not economically, is being usurped 
chiefly by the Indians. The symbols of that dominance are under attack. The 
privileged position of the French language is one of those symbols. The Indians 
wish to place French on the same plane as the Indian languages, as an elective 
subject in the schools. A similar attack has been waged against another Franco- 
Mauritian symbol, the Roman Catholic Church, which receives a government 
subsidy. Indians desire similar subsidies for Islam and Hinduism. 
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The Hindi dialect spoken by most Northern Indians in Mauritius, both Hindu 
and Muslim, is known locally as Bhojpuri, or Hindi patois. With the Indian revival, 
efforts have been made to teach a purer Hindi among the Hindus and Urdu among 
the Muslims, but in fact there is little true Hindi or Urdu spoken in the island. 
Literacy in either language among Indo-Mauritians is less than half their literacy 
in either English or French. Politically, Hindi is closely identified with the Hindus 
and pride in India, Urdu with the Muslims and pride in Pakistan. As the Franco- 
Mauritians have maintained that the French language stands for French culture, 
so the Indo-Mauritian claims Hindi or Urdu or Tamil to stand for the ancient 
cultures of the Indian. sub-continent. Indian languages are among the symbols of 
the Indian revival in Mauritius. Some 25,000 listed Tamil or Telegu as their mother 
tongues, but only 12,000 claim it as the language currently spoken, and fewer than 
6,000 as an additional language. Only about 4,000 claim literacy in either language. 
There has been a tendency for Southern Indians to become Creolized and many 
Christian converts are to be found among them. There are perhaps 75,000 Tamils 
and 30,000 Telegus in Mauritius compared with some 135,000 Northern Hindus 
(4). Hindi-speaking Tamils and Telegus are often found, but it is rare to find 
a Northern Hindu speaking Tamil or Telegu. Nevertheless the Southern Indian . 
languages appear to be undergoing a revival similar to Hindi and Urdu. 

The other Indian languages have few adherents. The Marathis have tended to 
be absorbed by the Hindi-Urdu-speaking Northern Hindus. The Gujeratis are 
mostly Muslims concentrated in the capital who have made common cause with 
the other Muslims in stressing Urdu. 

A chief aspect of the plurality of Mauritian society is to be found in its multi- 
plicity of languages. Only Creole can claim to be a common language of the island 
and Creole is the only language that is not taught in any school, though it is fre- 
quently the most heard language among both staff and students. The other lan- 
guages are all identified with particular ethnic groups and take on the aspects of 
symbols of these groups particularly in the political sphere. 

English has to some extent escaped this fate. There are, perhaps, 500 Britons 
on the island, a very small percentage of whom are permanent residents. English, 
therefore, cannot be identified with any large, permanently resident group in 
Mauritius. If Creole can be said to be unifying because nearly everyone speaks 
it yet no one wants to, English can be said to be unifying because hardly anyone 
speaks it, yet nearly everyone wants to. 

The positions of the various languages as unifying (Creole and English) and 
diversifying (French and the Indian and Chinese languages) factors in Mauritian 
society may be readily appreciated, but the social situations created by the schools 
themselves also play an important part in unifying and dividing the ethnic com- 
munities of Mauritius. 

In the government schools pupils of all communities are brought together in 
the same classrooms. They are inculcated with the same facts and principles, 
slowly building up a body of knowledge common to them all. Similarly they take 
recreation together, and many of the youth clubs devoted to sport and cultural 
activities have members of all communities. Thus the government schools, by and 
large, promote inter-communal contacts through the social situation of teaching, 
through the inculcation of a common body of knowledge and common goals within 
the educational system. 

Vernacular schools, on the other hand, tend to preserve and promote communal 
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differentiation. They build a sense of solidarity within the ethnic group and incul- 
cate customs and language peculiar to that group. The Hindi, Tamil, and Urdu 
classes in government schools also work to this end. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper I have tried to describe the setting in which the educational system 
operates in Mauritius, particularly among Indo-Mauritians. Two broad problems 
have emerged: the relation of education to economic opportunity and the relation 
of education to the plurality of Mauritian society. A number of points have emerged 
that it will be well to attempt to restate. 


1. The demand for education is well established in Mauritius. It is built into the 
systems of expectations and values of Mauritians and is not likely to diminish even 
though the cost of it increases beyond reasonable bounds for the economy and even 
though the opportunities for the employment of the educated become scarcer. 


2. Education is looked upon as a means, or one might even say a formula, for 
getting ahead whether this be economically by qualifying for a better job, socially 
by the prestige that attaches to education, or politically by using education, either 
one’s own or the promise of education for others, to attract followers. These con- 
siderations far outweigh any ideas of education for its own sake. There is therefore, 
in many cases, little concern for the standard of education given or even for the 
subjects taught. If being educated and obtaining a certificate involves getting 
through a lot of meaningless Shakespeare, it will be got through. I remember the 
indignation of a youth club at not winning the drama festival prize. Though their 
performance was unquestionably the worst they assumed they would win because 
they were the only contestants performing Shakespeare. 


3. The educational system is to some extent self-perpetuating. Even while oppor- 
tunity for employment outside the educational system diminishes, opportunity for 
employment within it increases. A growing demand fed by a growing population 
leads to a need for more teachers and more tutors. An increasing number of 
individuals acquire vested interests in the educational system itself. It remains to 
be seen how long the Mauritian economy can afford this proliferation of education. 


4. The Indo-Mauritian is to some extent faced with alternatives. He may choose 
Western values, many of which are brought to him through Western education. 
This choice leads him into contacts with other communities. On the other hand he 
may choose traditional Indian values, which are fostered by vernacular schools. 
This choice leads him to more intensive contact with his own community and 
inhibits contact with other communities. So far economic and political advantages 
have rested with Western values and Western education, but, as opportunities for 
using Western education diminish, Indo-Mauritians may turn towards Indian 
values. 
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A Field-Force Model as a Basis for 


Predictions of Social Behaviour' 
AKE BJERSTEDT 





SOME critics of sociometry say that sociometric research has been too restricted 
to the description of the here-and-now, others that descriptions and interpretations 
have been too vaguely interwoven. In such a situation, which is often found in 
rapidly developing fields of research, it is sometimes useful to concentrate on 
attempts to construct a better terminology and thereby, perhaps, to work with two 
types of language: one basic fext-proximal or non-interpretational language, and 
one test-distal or interpretational, In a survey of sociometric methodology (3) I 
have tried to show that several expressions of relational logic may be useful for a 
short and precise description. In this connection, on the other hand, I should like 
to suggest that sociometrists could make use—more than they have done—of some 
sort of language similar to Kurt Lewin’s field force terminology (5, 6) for inter- 
pretational purposes, that is, when they want to proceed from the description of 
the here-and-now to predictions of various kinds. 


I. THEORETICAL OUTLINE 
1. CHOICES MADE 


In such a test-distal language, the sociometric choices may hypothetically be 
interpreted as disclosing tendencies towards ‘locomotion’. More specifically, we 
make the hypothetical assumptions that (a) a positive choice may reveal a tendency 
in the chooser to move towards the chosen, (b) a negative choice, a tendency in the 
rejector to move away from the rejected, whereas (c) in non-choice (or ‘indifference’), 
none of these ‘locomotion’ tendencies is assumed to exist.* 

Table 1 gives some examples of this translation from our test-proximal (7P) 
language to the present test-distal (7’D) one, using a series of simple symbols. Thus, 
for instance, if x gives y a positive choice (which in the text-proximal language may 





1. A modification of a paper read at the XVth International Congress of Psychology, Brussels, 
July 1957. 

2 This interpretation is very abstract and general, and to each of its statements the phrase 
‘provided that other forces do not come into play’ must, of course, be supplied. As a rule not only ° 
people, but also activities and surroundings, have their positive or negative ‘valences’. If, for 
example, the rejector and the rejected are engaged in the same activity, and if this activity has a 
strong positive ‘valence’ for the rejector, the result may Paps not be that predicted above, but 
one of the following two: (a) the rejector’s interest in the activity may prevail over his negative 
attitude towards the rejected (‘no locomotion’); or (b) the rejector may reach some solution to his 
dilemma (for instance, by having the rejected removed instead of moving away himself). Another 
formulation, including the latter case, might be: re! engendering: Agari 
to shorten the distance between himself and the , whereas a negative choice reveals a ten- 
eT eee ee ee 
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TABLE 1 SOME EXAMPLES OF THE PRESENT TEST-DISTAL VOCABULARY 
COMPARED WITH THE TEST-PROXIMAL DESCRIPTION 





{| 
! Test-distal interpretation 




















Test-proximal description | (symbols) 
rer 
: | From the From the 
Choice terms Syubols | viewpoint of x | viewpoint of y 
1. x chooses* y | xPy fxy fy,x 
2. y chooses x yPx fx,y fy,x 
3. x chooses y, and y chooses x om - 2 
(mutual positive choice) xPy fx,y fy,x 
4. x rejects y xNy fx,—y fy,—x 
5. y rejects x yNx fx,—y fy,—x 
6. x rejects y, and y rejects x e hs ‘ 
(mutual negative choice) xNy fx,—y fy,—x 
7. x chooses y; y rejects x xPNy | fx,y & fx,—y fy,—x & fy,x 
or (rf)x,y_ or (rf)y,—x 
8. x rejects y; y chooses x xNPy fx,—y & fx,y | fy,x & fy,—x 
| or (ri)x,—y | or (rf)y,x 











* For brevity, we use ‘choose’ and ‘reject’ to cover ‘give a positive choice to’ and ‘give a negative 
choice to’. 


be written xPy), this fact may be rephrased thus: a force f is acting on x in the 

direction of y. This may be symbolized /x,y (in conformity with Lewin’s general 

formula fP,G—a force acting on the person P in the direction of the goal, G). If 

x gives y a negative choice (TP: xNy), that is, expresses his unwillingness to interact 

with y, this may be expressed as a force f, acting on x in the direction away from y. 

Px symbolization here will be fx, — y(in conformity with Lewin’s general expression 
»~—s). 


2. CHOICES RECEIVED 


So far we have considered only the choice-maker in the relation. What about 
the choice-receiver ? Of course, the wishes of x about y in the relation xNy do not 
necessarily have any direct significance for y, do not directly influence him. But 
there seems to be a fair chance that the negative attitude of x, sooner or later, in 
one form or another, will be revealed to y (‘enter his psychological field’). Even 
when perception is not clear enough to result in a perception-report in a question- 
naire of the ‘guessing’-type (‘Guess who would not like to have you in his work 
group’, and similar requests; ‘report level of perception’), the general behaviour of 
the rejector may give scattered clues, which are too dimly apprehended for com- 
pletely clear awareness (“sub-report level of perception’), but which may nevertheless 
influence the attitude of the rejected. Other things being equal, when y somehow 
perceives that x has a negative attitude towards him, while z is indifferent or 
positive, it seems more probable that he will move towards z than towards x. 
Even in the cases of choices received, it therefore seems appropriate to speak of 
a ‘locomotion-proneness’, although we would like to call it ‘potential’, ‘secondary’, 
or ‘indirectly determined’. If an individual receiving a positive or negative choice 
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has no clear ‘personal’ attitude towards the choice-maker from the beginning, we 
may thus give—very tentatively, remembering that, of course, the ‘disturbing 
factors’ are many—the following interpretations: in the case of a positive choice, 
the choice-receiver has an ‘indirectly determined’ proneness to move towards the 
chooser, and, in the case of a negative choice, the rejected has an ‘indirectly deter- 
mined’ proneness to move away from the rejector; whereas, in the case of a non- 
choice (‘indifference’), none of these ‘locomotion’ tendencies is assumed to exist.* 

A ‘potential’ (‘secondary’ or ‘indirectly determined’) force might be generally 
symbolized by (/). If we wish to specify it in more detail, we might in this case use 
J for ‘potential’ forces caused by choices received. In the case of xPy, we have not 
only the force acting on x discussed above, but also an ‘indirectly determined’ force, 
acting on y in the direction towards x, that is fy,x. Similarly, in the case of xNy, 
we may speak of an ‘indirectly determined’ force, acting on y in the direction away 
from x, that is, fy,—x. 


3. TWO-WAY RELATIONS 


A mutual positive choice between x and y (TP: xPy) may mean one ‘direct’ 
force, acting on x in the direction towards y, and one ‘indirectly determined’ force, 
acting on x in the same direction, that is, from the viewpoint of x:/x,y (where 
Sf =f +f). From the viewpoint of y, we get a similar situation: fy,x. An analogous 
assumption may be made in the case of a reciprocated rejection. Mutuality—be it 
positive or negative—thus usually means a ‘strengthening’ of forces. But a ‘direct’ 
force is also probably ‘weakened’ by an ‘indirect’ force in the opposite direction. 
Thus, if x rejects y, but y at the same time gives x a positive choice (TP: xNPy), 
we obtain, from the viewpoint of y, one y-determined force, acting on y in the 
direction towards x, and one ‘indirect’, x-determined, force, simultaneously acting 
on y in the direction away from x (fy,x & fy,—x). This is most simply expressed as 
a potentially restraining force against y’s tendency to move towards x, that is, 
(rf)y,x (in conformity with Lewin’s general formula: rf/P,G). From the viewpoint 
of x, we may in this case speak of a potentially restraining force against x’s loco- 
motion away from y, that is, (rf)x,—y. 


4. SEVERAL-STEP RELATIONS 


Many types of forces other than those so far mentioned may be assumed in 
socio-preferential situations; for instance, no reference to ‘outside induction’ from 
a third person has been made. Only one example will be briefly outlined here. In 
the discussion on test-proximal vocabulary (3, p. 82), two-step relations of the type 
xP/Ny were referred to, and it was stated as probable in this case that x’s attitude 
towards y might be influenced by the attitude of the third person (z) towards y. This 
assumption (resting on the supposition of at least sub-report level of perception)’ 
may be expressed by means of the present test-distal vocabulary in the following 





3. The relative ‘strength’ of the different ‘kinds’ of forces (e.g. forces derived from positive 
choices and forces derived from negative choices) is a problem beyond the tt discussion, but 
might otherwise be investigated for different types of personalities and different sub-cultures. As 
in our culture rejection seems to be strongly coloured emotionally, interpretations of negative 
choices may ps be expected to be more easily verifiable than interpretations of positive 
choices. 


Y 
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way: a force, ‘induced’ by z, is acting on x in the direction away from y. If the 
general symbol for an ‘indirectly determined’ force—(f)}—is used, and the ‘inducing’ 
individual is given as pre-superscript, we obtain the following symbolization: 
“fx, 


II. THE MODEL AS A BASIS FOR PREDICTIONS: 
EMPIRICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


The field-force model as applied to sociometric choice data is introduced as a 
heuristic device; we hope that it may help us to make predictions about socio- 
preferential behaviour in a systematic and meaningful way. Even though it might 
be possible to arrive at several of the predictions below from a more intuitive every- 
day approach, we feel it as an advantage to be able to spell out these everyday 
intuitions in explicit statements directly derivable from a single frame of reference. 

What kind of explicit predictions may then be made from this simple model 
of sociometric choices? We will not try here to illustrate empirically all the aspects 
of the theoretical model discussed above; this would, of course, be too far-reaching 
a task for the present paper. However, as a contribution to the final evaluation of 
the model, we will give a few examples, taken from two groups of predictions: 
(a) predictions utilizing the assumptions concerning the interplay between out- 
going and incoming choice behaviour (‘the general resonance predictions’); and 
(b) predictions based on interpretations of ‘levels of preference’* in terms of 
strength of field forces (‘the general level-effect predictions’). 


1. HOMOGENEOUS. PREDICTIONS: PREDICTIONS OF FUTURE DEVELOP- 
MENT FROM THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 5 


In cases where, from the specific test-moment, we may make predictions of 
changes to come, the specificity of the moment is diminished in spite of changes. 
In this section we will discuss a few factors that might influence the degree of 
choice stability. 


A. The Stability of Single Outgoing Choices as Influenced by Incoming Choices 

One of the central assumptions is that the intertemporal development of out- 
going choices may be influenced by the type of incoming choice. 

From the general discussion above, the following series of explicit hypotheses 
(belonging to the group of ‘general resonance predictions’) concerning inter- 
temporal stabilities and instabilities may, for example, be deduced: 1. A positive 
choice given a positive reciprocation has a greater tendency to be constant than a 
positive choice given a non-choice or a negative rejoinder. 2. A negative choice 
given a negative reciprocation has a greater tendency to be constant than a negative 
choice given a non-choice or a positive rejoinder. 3. A non-choice given a non- 
choice reciprocation has a greater tendency to be constant than a non-choice given 
a positive or a negative rejoinder. 4. A positive choice given a negative rejoinder 
has a greater tendency to change than a positive choice given a non-choice re- 





4. As defined by means of requesting the subject to give his choices in order of preference. 

5. See ee eco eee en re peatictinn. aah senate 
A from time t; to time fz and the term ‘heterogeneous prediction’ to refer to prediction, at time 1, 
from a variable A to another variable B. 
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TABLE 2 REVERSAL OF NEGATIVE CHOICES AT DIFFERENT DEGREES OF 
SOCIODYNAMIC BALANCE WITHIN THE DYAD 
(a) Definition of Three Dyadic Rejection Patterns 


Pattern number 


Kind of definition ; | : 


A. 1. Test-proximal | x rejects y, and y | x rejects y,and yis | x rejects y, but y 
choice terms rejects x | indifferent towards x | chooses x 

A. 2. Test-proximal 
choice symbols xNy | xNIy xNPy 


B. 1. Test-distal vector, One primary force is| A force is acting on x | One primary force is 
terms (from the | acting on x in the di-| in the direction away | acting on x in the direc- 
point of view rection away from y, | from y tion away from y, and 
of x) and one secondary one secondary force is 

force is acting on x in acting on x in the 

the same direction posite direction, which 
is most simply ex- 
pressed as a_potenti- 
ally restraining force 
against x’s tendency to 
move away from y 
. 2. Test-distal vector 
symbols (from 
¢ point of view 3 
of x) fe-y fe-y (f)x,—y 


(b) Empirical Choice Reversals in Retesting 











Percentage of Number of 
rejections 


Interval Dyadic pattern 


4 months : 24 
107 
31 


9 months . , 24 
105 
34 


13 months ; 16 
76 
25 
Total ° 64 
288 
90 

ails he Sata catitaatak 


The data are collected from three Swedish school classes (A, B, and C), all including both boys 
and girls, At the first test the pupils in class A were about 9 years of age, in class B about 10 years, 
and in class C about 11 years (104 children in all), The positive questions were phrased in the 
following way: ‘If you had the opportunity to choose three classmates with whom to work in 
a group, which three would you like to choose?’ and “Perhaps there is in your class one or more 
in addition to those already mentioned whom you would very much like to have as co-worker(s). 
If so, write down his (her, their) name(s) here.’ The negative question was given in the following 
form: “Not everybody likes to work together with the same people. Perhaps there is in your class 
one or more whom you would not like to have as co-worker(s). If so, write down his (her, their) 
name(s) here’ (cf. 2, chap. 4). 
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joinder. 5. A negative choice given a positive rejoinder has a greater tendency to 
change than a negative choice given a non-choice rejoinder. 

Let us take a concrete example. A negative choice directed from x to y, may— 
in the ordinary type of socio-preferential situation—be given three different types 
of rejoinder by y: a negative (xNy), an ‘indifferent’ (xNJy), or a positive (xNPy). 
On the basis of the interpretations in terms of field forces (see Table 2) and the 
specific predictions just stated (numbers 2 and 5), we have fairly clear expectations 
for the stability of these three situations. The outgoing rejection is thus expected 


to be most constant in the first pattern (xNy), next most constant in the second 
pattern (xN/Jy), and least constant in the third pattern (xNPy). Conversely, the 
outgoing rejection is expected to change into a positive choice least often in the 
first pattern, more often in the second, and most often in the third. This last state- 
ment is subjected to an empirical test in the second part of Table 2. Although they 
are small, all differences go in the expected direction for all the temporal intervals: 
that is, the lowest percentage of choice reversals is found among the first type of 
dyadic pattern, a somewhat higher percentage among the second type, and the 
highest among the third. This kind of stability hypothesis, starting from considera- 
tions of the relational field, has not been given very much attention within prefer- 
ential sociometry so far. However, to the extent that it is helpful for predictions of 
socio-preferential development, it is certainly worth further study. 


B. The Stability of Single Choices as Influenced by Level of Preference 

It was mentioned above that the levels of preference could be interpreted as 
representing different degrees of ‘strength of field forces’. In accordance with this 
interpretation we expect that, other things being equal, the higher the preference 
level, the smaller the probability of intertemporal change. In earlier stability 
investigations this ‘preference level hypothesis’ had a certain empirical foundation. 
Our own data, illustrated by Table 3, seem to provide an unequivocal verification 


TABLE 3 THE CONSTANCY OF POSITIVE CHOICES 


(The percentage of retained positive preferences, irre- 
spective of preference level at the later time; total values 
for classes A, B, and C) 








level interval interval interval 
First choice 81-7 75-5 68-2 
Second choice 72:3 71:3 55-7 
Third choice 68:3 61-7 54:5 
Fourth choice, etc. 49-7 43°5 41°5 





The subjects and the questions used are the same as in Table 2. 


of this assumpticn. Thus, we perceive not only that the percentages decline as the 
time interval increases (from left to right), but also that they decrease as we proceed 
from high-level to low-level choices (from top to bottom). This means, in addition, 
that there is an important reason for considering it correct to distinguish between 
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different degrees of preference in the computations. At least from the point of 
view of choice stability, a first choice is something dynamically different from, 
something “more than’, a second choice; a second choice is something different from, 
something ‘more than’, a third choice, etc. Also we see—although these figures are 
not included in Table 3—that the changes are of a specific character: when a first 
choice changed, it was often transformed into a second choice; when a low-level 
choice or a rejection changed, it was most often transformed into an ‘indifference’. 
We thus see that the changes are often not abrupt but continuous, which also 
suggests that the grading of the choice series is not arbitrary. 


2. HETEROGENEOUS PREDICTIONS: PREDICTIONS FROM ONE VARIABLE 
TO ANOTHER CONCURRENT VARIABLE 


Even if the field-force model perhaps seems most directly applicable to temporal 
analysis, especially when we try to judge the stability of single-choice relations on 
the basis of an analysis of the total relational field, its application is possible in 
many other cases. 

The general ‘level-effect prediction’, that is, the prediction that the greater the 
force that is brought to bear, the greater the expected results, suggests not only 
implications for future stability, but also for the analysis of concurrent phenomena, 
for instance, the degree of cleavage, the degree of choice ‘visibility’, and the degree 
of choice ‘reality’. 

Thus, we see from Tables 4 and 5 that the higher the preference level reported, 
the stronger the cleavage, both along sex and nationality lines. We should also 
expect that the stronger a subject’s tendencies to move towards another subject 
(the ‘goal subject’), the greater the probability that such tendencies are reported 
as perceived by this ‘goal subject’. Table 6 shows this to be the case: on the first 


TABLE 4 THE RELATIVE OCCURRENCE OF 








PREFERENCE 
Percentage of 
Preference level intersexual pon erent J 

choices 
First choice 0-4 348 
Second choice 3-7 545 
Third choice 58 345 
Fourth choice, etc. 99 1329 


are collected fi rom eighteen Swedish school classes with children 
a. 14 years (548 pupils), The questions used are the same as in 


? 


choice level, 62 per cent of choices are correctly identified in a Tagiuri-type of 
guessing situation, whereas, among low-level choices (fourth choices, etc.), only 
17 per cent are correctly stated. 

Among the most important predictions to be made from the sociometric tech- 
nique are those which involve a ‘translation’ from choice-wish to external social 
behaviour. In this case also, we should expect the level of preference to show its 
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TABLE 5 NATIONAK CHOICES v. EXTRA-NATIONAL 
CHOICES IN AN INTERNATIONAL CAMP 
ON DIFFERENT LEVELS OF PREFERENCES 
(a) Photo-Sorting Device: 





Mean Total number of 


Category self-preference photos sorted in 
index each category 

5 + box 2:86 185 

3 + box 0-57 258 

1 + box 0-30 124 


Subjects: 32 children representing 8 different nationalities and 
i bag 3 were the members of a Children’s 
illage Darbu, Norway, 1956 (for the 

C.LS.V. movement, see 1). : 
. child sorted the photos of the other children into 





were according to the Criswell method (see 4) for each 
nationality separately. In this table, only the average indices are 
(b) Ranked 3-Choice Request: 


Mean 
Preference level __self-preference Foeat sch 
vin at of choices 


First choice 4-68 


96 
Second choice 1-83 96 
Third choice 1-10 96 





Subjects: Same as above. 

Procedure: Three ranked choices were requested for three different 
choice aspects (one fairly personal situation, one work situation, and 
one leadership situation). 











TABLE 6 THE ‘VISIBILITY’ OF INCOMING POSITIVE CHOICES 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Total 
— correctly not wrongly number of 
reported reported reported choices 
First choice 62 36 2 548 
Second choice 44 53 3 545 
Third choice 31 63 6 545 
Fourth choice, etc 17 74 9 1329 


The subjects (S48 children) and questions are the same as in Table 4. 


importance. A very clear tendency in the expected direction is actually demon- 
strated in Table 7, where choices in an interview situation are compared with 
independent contact observations. This means, at the same time, one very definitive 
instance of concurrent validity of the sociometric choice technique. 

In fact, so important seem the preference levels, that, even in cases where 
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TABLE 7 OBSERVED INTERACTIONS COMPARED WITH SOCIOMETRIC 
CHOICE DATA ON DIFFERENT LEVELS OF PREFERENCE 





Number of ‘contacts’ observed 


Preference level Dining-hall situation Other situations 
Ii I il 





. First choice 166 107 
. Second choice 42 52 
. No choice, but sorted in the 5 + box 18 16 
. Neither choice nor 5 + sorting 2 2 





cin ts: 49 children representing 12 different eon and being about 11 years of age (members of a 
Same in crm pronepe Sweden, 1957; aah ‘abl adh a). ae siete 

eee ‘contact’ was operatio’ ionally as together in specific situations. Ta neighbours 

(on the nx mo the right, and en were registered for a series of subsequent meals. ‘Other situations’ 


on the beach, etc. The sorting procedure referred to in this table is identical 
with the oo daseribed in able Sa. a. The sociometric interviews as well as the observations were made both at 
the beginning (1) and (ID of the 


data comparable, ooly one cell in each row was chosen for level c and only one for level d, in both cases 
in a random way. 


TABLE 8 ‘CONFIDENCE OF BEING CHOSEN’ 
AS COMPARED WITH THE 

POSITION OF ONE’S OWN CHOICE 
IN A WRITTEN SEQUENCE 





a Percentage 
concioteiea epost Tae mei 


adap between ‘guess’ of choices 
written <2quence and own choice 


Ist-2nd 
3rd—4th 
5th, ete. 


‘The nue were 111 Swedish conscripts about 21 years of age. 
Unlimited choice technique was used, the choice aspect was ‘being 
together in leisure time’, and no rank ‘order was asked for. 


choice-ranking is not requested, level phenomena of different kinds may occur— 
as is demonstrated in Table 8. 


III. CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


It is self-evident that the illustrations given here do not cover more than a very 
few aspects of the possible field. It is also obvious that some of the illustrations 
are fairly trivial. Nevertheless, both of our two groups of prediction are practically 
and methodologically important. The resonance predictions represent a step for- 
ward in stability investigation technique. We need not be exclusively concerned 
with statistical averages of the crude retest coefficient type, we have also the 
possibility of making more differentiated predictions. And even if the Jevel-effect 
predictions seem trivial, we have found it of value to demonstrate these effects in 
several fields, to counterbalance the trend within sociometric research which, for 
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reasons of simplicity of analysis, tends to neglect differences of preference level. 
We feel that such neglect involves the loss of interesting information. 

The success of specific predictions also makes it seem worthwhile to continue 
working with this or a similar frame of reference on other problems. Future 
research should, among other things, concentrate on two central problems: first, 
whether the type of ‘resonance prediction’ demonstrated could be further refined 
and developed to take into account more complex socio-preferential structures and 
even other sociometric variables, such as perceptual ones; secondly, whether the 
interaction between the choice-wish level and the external-behaviour level could 
be more explicitly described. 
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A DEVIANT member in a therapy group is one who consistently behaves in a 
way that is different from and unacceptable to the other patients. He is likely to 
annoy the others, to be paid an unusual amount of resentful attention, to be seen 
as ‘interfering’ or ‘obstructing’, and to be, in general, noticeably out of step. 

Although deviancy is easily recognized, it is not always easily explained. One 
kind of behavior may be perceived as deviant by the members of a therapy group; 
while another behavior, which seems equally irritating, is not. A particular kind 
of behavior may be acceptable in one therapy group but not in another. A par- 
ticular behavior may go unnoticed at one point in a group’s development, and be 
angrily rejected at another. The members of a group may be evenly matched with 
respect to such factors as extent of illness, intelligence, and background, yet one 
person may not fit in. Certain general characteristics such as age, race, or extent 
of illness do not seem to explain a member’s deviant status adequately. 

In studying a series of therapy groups (composed of in-patients in the Psychi- 
atric Service of a Veterans Administration hospital) the authors have come upon a 
number of patients who clearly seemed to be deviants in their groups. Their 
behavior seemed best understood when viewed against the background of the 
shifting character of the group interaction. This paper will consider the problem of 
deviancy from within the framework of a particular set of theoretical concepts. 
The larger research of which this study is a part has been concerned with develop- 
ing a theoretical approach to therapy groups that utilizes the concept of ‘focal 
conflict’. This paper explores the usefulness of this theoretical framework in under- 
standing deviant behavior. 

The following questions will be considered: what kind of behavior is perceived 
as deviant in a therapy group? How does the group deal with the deviant member ? 
How is individual personality related to the production of deviant behavior? The 
main portion of the paper will consist of the presentation of three case studies of 
deviant members, followed by a discussion of the above questions. As background 
for this material a brief overview of theory and procedure will be presented. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND: THE ‘FOCAL CONFLICT’2 


Thomas French (6) originally formulated focal-conflict theory as an approach 
to understanding individual psychoanalysis and dreams. The assumption is that 





1, This investigation, which is part of an research program on group therapy, was 
supported by a research grant (M-1048) from tional Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service. This study was presented, in part, at the American Psychological Association meetings, 

tember 1957. 
PE Tae cents cae Ws Mle dp 0d haces pegs bo Gescrtied te torn Eat tn 0 
paper, ‘The Group Focal Conflict’, which is to appear in Psychiatry (11). 
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although many diverse and seemingly unrelated elements appear in an analytic 
hour or in a dream, an underlying coherence and relatedness are present. All of a 
patient’s associations can be seen as relevant to a particular pre-conscious conflict 
which can be considered ‘focal’ for that session. Such a conflict involves three 
major elements: (i) a disturbing motive (usually a wish), (ii) a reactive motive 
which thwarts the wish (usually some feeling of fear or guilt but occasionally a 
reality factor), and (iii) some attempts toward a solution of the conflict. These 
elements of the focal conflict can be diagrammed as follows: 


disturbing motive x reactive motive 
solution 


Part of our research effort has involved testing whether the concept ‘focal 
conflict’ can also be useful in understanding group interaction. Here, the attempt 
is to account for the diverse content of a group therapy session in terms of a slowly 
emerging and developing conflict situation and varying attempts to solve this 
conflict. Here, too, the focal conflict occurs on a pre-conscious level. The patients 
in a group therapy session are not specifically aware of the underlying theme they 
are expressing in their comments. 

To illustrate briefly, in one group therapy session, led by an inexperienced and 
aggressive therapist, the patients exchanged many stories about foremen and Army 
sergeants who had been hard on them and couldn’t be pleased. They speculated 
as to what can be done about such people: grin and bear it, wait till they are in a 
better mood, etc, One patient said that one such Army sergeant ended up with a 
bullet in his back. This content could be understood in terms of the following focal 
conflict: 


wish to please the therapist and maintain ye anger that he is pushing 
a good relationship with him them too hard 


The dilemma facing the group was that they were experiencing both a wish to 
please the therapist and anger at him, but could not express both these impulses. 
If they expressed their anger, they felt their good relationship with the therapist 
was threatened. If they worked on pleasing the therapist, their angry feelings 
would remain but have no outlet. In this case the group did not arrive at a stable 
solution, but various possibilities were suggested in the content: accept the situa- 
tion and say nothing, hope that things will get better, and punish or eliminate the 
therapist. 

In one of the group situations described in detail later in this paper, a focal 
conflict developed in which the reactive motive was a reality factor. A six-member 
therapy group had been meeting for some time when five new members were added 


to the group. This sudden addition of five new ‘siblings’ led to the following focal 
conflict: 


wish to be unique and be singled out for realization that other 
special attention from the doctors * patients won't permit this 


In this case the wish to receive special attention from the doctors was thwarted, 
not by an internalized feeling of fear or guilt, but by the awareness that every 
time a patient demanded attention from the therapist, another patient interfered. 

Specific meetings rarely fall into the neat pattern of disturbing motive vs. 
reactive motion, with a solution. The first illustration presented above demon- 
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strates one pattern that may occur: the emergence of a particular focal conflict 
together with suggestions as to various solutions, but without the general accept- 
ance of any single solution. At other times a group may fix on a particular solution 
which is acceptable to the group as a whole. Sometimes the group finds itself in a 
state of ‘solutional conflict’, in which one solution is acceptable to most of the 
members, but one or two patients fight against accepting it. Since a series of 
therapy meetings has continuity, a particular meeting may deal with only a frag- 
ment of the process which includes focal conflict and solution. For example, an 
entire meeting may be devoted to the working through of a solutional conflict. 
One meeting may include the development of a particular focal conflict but end 
before a satisfactory solution is found. The next meeting may continue the process, 
or may develop a new conflict which is perhaps an expression of the group’s feeling 
of frustration at the previous unsatisfactory meeting. In some sessions a group 
focal conflict does not appear but instead diverse individual problems are expressed.3 

The discussion so far has concentrated on understanding total group interaction 
in focal-conflict terms. French also defines individual personality dynamics in 
terms of these same concepts. An individual can be described in terms of a limited 
number of basic conflicts, called ‘nuclear’ conflicts. A nuclear conflict is a persisting 
intra-psychic conflict which operates on an unconscious level and influences much 
of an individual’s overt behavior and perceptions. Over a long period of years the 
individual may have developed certain ‘solutions’ to his nuclear conflict which he 
utilizes habitually in many situations. That is, in a particular situation he may 
experience a ‘focal’ conflict which is a derivative of his nuclear conflict but whose 
specific character is influenced by the particular interpersonal context in which it 
occurs. 

For example, the following nuclear conflict was formulated for a patient who 
will be described in greater detail later in this paper: 


need to be dependent on his mother x shame about not being a man 


In the setting of a specific group therapy session, the patient’s behavior could be 
understood in terms of the following derived focal conflict: 


need to be dependent on the ve shame about his weakness, especially 
group for help about having been psychotic 


Since the same concept—focal conflict—can be applied to an understanding of 
both intra-psychic and group phenomena, this approach offers a way of under- 
standing the relationship between individual personality and group events. 


Procedure. Before presenting the case material, the method used in analysing group 
therapy sessions will be described. Typically, our therapy groups include from six 
to ten patients. Our practice is not to introduce content but to permit the con- 
versation to flow as freely as is permitted by the patients’ feelings and fears. Such 
discussion takes on the character of free association. The topics which are taken 
up and the shifts in content can be seen as relevant to an underlying concern. 





3. The therapy groups we have studied so far have been short-term groups, in which much of 
the interaction can be seen as the working through of a succession of group focal conflicts. Further 
study is required to determine whether this kind of interaction is most likely to be characteristic 
of the formative stages of a therapy group. It is possible that as time goes on proportionately more 
time may be spent on individual concerns. 
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In early attempts to formulate the underlying concerns (i.e. the pattern of focal 
conflicts and solutions) we worked from tape-recordings and from verbatim proto- 
cols of the meetings. As our experience increased we found we could work satis- 
factorily from fairly detailed content summaries. Two-and-a-half typewritten pages 
were found to summarize adequately a session lasting an hour and a quarter. In 
order to minimize possible individual biases the analysis of a meeting is worked 
out by two or three persons working together rather than by a single individual 
working alone. The first step involves each person’s reading over the summary in 
order to get a general impression of the session. The therapist provides information 
about the mood of the group, the tone of voice of various key contributions, and 
so on. Following this general familiarization with the meeting, each paragraph is 
discussed separately and some agreement is reached as to ‘what was really happen- 
ing’, i.e. the theme of the part of the meeting. In this way a series of 8 or 10 or 12 
brief statements of successive themes is produced. A formulation is then made of 
the entire meeting in focal-conflict terms. As a final check the detailed content is 
again reviewed, Details which do not seem to fit in may lead to modifications or 
elaborations of the formulation. 

Although somewhat condensed, the case material which follows will provide 
further illustrations of both the theory and the method. 


FIRST ILLUSTRATION: CLIFFORD 


Clifford belonged to an eleven-member therapy group which included eight 
male patients and three female patients and was led by two female therapists.‘ 
All patients were also in individual therapy. Clifford’s deviant behavior occurred 
during the second meeting. Although he did not participate actively during the 
first meeting, the events of this meeting form the context for his deviant behavior 
and will be described in some detail. As an aid in following this discussion the 
descriptive material will be set apart by indention. 


The context for the deviant behavior. This therapy group included five ‘old’ patients 
who had been in group therapy previously with Dr. S. and six ‘new’ patients who 
were attending for the first time. Dr. D. was also present for the first time. 


Dr. S. began the first meeting with a general statement about meeting time and 
the fact that the content of the discussion would be up to the patients. One of 
the patients interrupted this and said he wanted to drop a ‘bombshell’ in the 
group: “How could Dr. D.’s hair look so casual and yet look so good?’ This 
led to a discussion about women’s hair styles. Following this, one of the old 
members said he wanted a medal for being in the group for the third time around. 
Another said it was his fourth time. One of the women said she was an alcoholic 
and therefore unique. Others said they were all addicted in some way. Several 
of the new members asked Dr. D. questions about their medication, only to be 
told by an old member that ‘in this group the doctors don’t answer questions’. 
Several of the old patients talked at some length about things that had happened 
in the group before the new pond had joined it. Dr. S. suggested that the 
group was conscious of the old versus the new members. The group then talked 
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about doctors who had performed spinal taps, about how painful this procedure 
was, and about how they would permit anything but this. One patient said a 
doctor had once given him a shot which produced anesthesia in his arm. Follow- 
ing this, there was a long discussion about whether the group would do them 
any good and whether they really had anything in common. Two patients 
described similar feelings of depression. This two-member conversation was 
interrupted by a patient who brought up the subject of hypnotism and said that 
he trusted his own doctor and would let him do anything. Others said this same 
doctor had tried to hypnotize them but had not succeeded. Most members 
depreciated hypnotism. Another patient asked whether the tranquilizing pills 
he took were like being hypnotized, and yet another said that sleep was like being 
hypnotized. Dr. S. said, ‘Then we have all been hypnotized’, and there was 
general agreement. The meeting ended at this point. 


In reviewing this meeting, the authors were first struck by what appeared to be 
several attempts on the part of patients to make themselves unique in some way: 
one patient wanted a medal for being in the group for the third time; another 
said she was an alcoholic and therefore unique; the questions asked of Dr. D. about 
medication could be seen as attempts to get some special individual response from 
the doctor. In this context, even the initial ‘bombshell’ could be seen as a rather 
eroticized attempt to gain the attention of the doctor. These observations led to 
the feeling that wishes involving ‘uniqueness’ and ‘special attention’ were important 
themes in this meeting. Later events during this meeting also seemed to fit in: for 
example, when a patient described a special close relationship with his own doctor, 


via hypnotism, the others disparaged hypnotism. It was as if the others could not 
tolerate his having such a special relationship with a doctor. On the basis of such 
observations as those the following disturbing motive was formulated: 


Wish to be unique and be singled out for special attention from the doctors. 


Such a wish, if gratified, would be unlikely to emerge as an issue in the group. If, 
for example, the medal-demanding member felt he was receiving enough attention 
from the doctor, he would not have to demand special attention. Thus, one would 
expect evidence in the content of the meeting that the gratification of this wish 
was being thwarted in some way. 

Further examination of the meeting indicates that both the therapists and the 
other patients are involved in thwarting these wishes. During the early part of the 
meeting, each time a wish for uniqueness or special attention is expressed by 
some member, another member counters it in some way. The member who wishes 
to receive a medal for being in group therapy for the third time is told by another 
that he has been in group therapy four times. The member who says she is an 
alcoholic and therefore unique is told by others that everyone is addicted in some 
way. The member who asks questions of the doctor is told by other members that 
‘in this group the doctors don’t answer questions’. Initially, then, each person’s 
wish to be unique is interfered with by some other patient, who also wishes to be 
unique. At this point in the meeting the group focal conflict can be stated as: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 


wish to be unique and singled out for .. realization that other patients 
special attention from the doctors won't permit this 
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Faced with this dilemma, several patients try an interesting solution. Two patients 
who have been in the group previously begin to talk about old conversations they 
had had before the new patients entered the group. It is as if they are dealing 
with their problem by banding together so that two patients can be unique. This 
attempt at a solution is thwarted by the therapist. Her statement about the old 
versus new members said, in effect, to the group: “The doctors don’t approve of 
any solution which involves splitting the group.’ 

The patients react to the therapist’s blockage of this solution with both anger 
and fear. This is expressed indirectly and symbolically in comments about doctors 
who perform painful spinal taps or who, by some mysterious means, produce 
anesthesia. It is as if the therapist’s statement is perceived as critical and punitive. 
At this point in the meeting the focal conflict can be stated as: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 


wish to be unique and be singled out we fear that the doctors will dis- 
for special attention from the doctors approve of and hurt them 


The remaining material of the meeting can be seen as a series of attempts to 
find a solution to this conflict. The group briefly considers but quickly abandons 
the angry solution: “This group is not worthwhile’. (This may also be seen partly 
as a continuation of the attack on the doctors.) Two patients try to find problems 
they have in common—perhaps an attempt to gain response and attention from 
one another. In his comment about trusting his own doctor and permitting hyp- 
nosis, one patient seems to be rejecting the group for a relationship in which he 
does have an exclusive relationship with the doctor. The others first depreciate 
hypnosis, then insist they have experienced the same thing, since sleep and tran- 
quilizing drugs are really the same as hypnosis. They seem to be telling the 
hypnotized patient “You are not special; we are all alike.’ This last solution could 
be stated as ‘all be alike in a superficial way’. 

Following this analysis of the events of the meeting, a single focal conflict 
and solution was formulated which seemed to account for most of the material 
of the meeting and best expressed its flavor:5 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 


wish to be unique and be singled out “ fear that the doctors wili dis- 
for special attention from the doctors approve of and hurt them 


Solution: all be alike in a superficial way 


Implications of this solution for the group. A solution, in order to be satisfactory 
and stable, must meet three criteria: it must satisfy the disturbing motive; it must 
satisfy the reactive motive; and it must not violate external reality. In this case the 
solution deals with the focal conflict by abandoning the wish and therefore not 
incurring the doctor’s disapproval. In other words, the reactive motive is so power- 
ful that the wish is given up. At the same time, however, the disturbing motive is 
partially dealt with by not permitting anyone to receive special attention. This 
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solution can be expected to be an unstable one because it deals with the reactive 
motive at the expense of the disturbing motive. The wish may be pushed aside 
but it remains unsatisfied. The solution is also not a realistic one. The fact is that 
the patients are not all alike, except in so highly superficial a way as to be meaning- 
less. To sum up, this solution deals with the reactive motive but does not satisfy 
either the disturbing motive or the reality situation. It can therefore be expected 
to be an unstable solution. 

Although this solution is likely to be unstable, it is of great importance at this 

point in the development of this group. It constitutes an implicit agreement about 
the nature of the group, and encompasses two important aspects: the first has to 
do with the uniqueness of each patient’s relationship with the doctors (“We are 
all alike and therefore none of us should have any special relationship with the 
doctors’); the second aspect has to do with the level of discussion which will be 
acceptable (“Let’s talk about the superficial things we have in common such as 
sleep’). This implicit agreement about ‘what the group is like’ in its two aspects is 
specifically relevant to an understanding of the deviant member, Clifford. 
The deviant behavior. It will be remembered that Clifford did not participate at all 
during the first meeting just described. He demonstrated his interest, however, by 
pulling his chair close in to the table about halfway during the meeting. In contrast 
with his behavior during the first meeting, Clifford was the most visible participant 
during the second meeting. 


During this meeting the group began by discussing the monthly program 
of the ‘College of Complexes’ (a Bohemian bar which schedules lectures). There 
was some argument as to whether they were serious lectures or not. One patient 
said that the bartender there is evasive and won’t answer questions. During this 
discussion Clifford abruptly stood up and began to pour out his personal 
problem. He said that he owned an automobile which was the first real possession 
he ever had. On his wedding night his wife was driving the car because he felt 
he had had too much to drink. She had an epileptic seizure and wrecked the car. 
He knew she had epilepsy, but she had told him she could tell when an attack 
was coming on, so he thought it was all right to let her drive. There was much 
tension in the group during his highly charged recital, and one of the patients 
finally told Clifford to sit down and make himself comfortable. Clifford did so 
but went on with his story, filling in details. One of the women took issue with 
Clifford for saying he should not have let his wife borrow his car. She said, “Your 
wife doesn’t borrow your car.’ (Implying that, after all, it is a joint possession.) 
There was some discussion as to whether Clifford really could have been drunk 
on the amount of liquor he said he had had. After questioning Clifford at length 
and estimating the number of shots in a fifth of whiskey and the number of people 
sharing the liquor, the other members agreed that Clifford hadn’t really been 
drunk. He should not have permitted his wife to drive, and the accident had been 
all his fault. This discussion about Clifford’s problem occupied about half of 
the meeting. Another patient complained about his physica! symptoms and 
several members tried to account for his problems in terms of the fact that 
when he was young the only time his mother paid any attention to him was 
when he was sick. When the patient denied that this had been the case, the others 
seemed depressed and cynically commented about people’s tendencies to play 
psychologist. There were some direct statements to the effect that they did not 
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want to find out about themselves. Clifford was most optimistic about the group, 
saying that the group could really help him learn about himself. There followed 
some speculation about the difference between a psychologist and a psychiatrist. 
One patient said that a psychiatrist treats people while a psychologist studies 
about them. One of the women told about a court psychiatrist who had ‘proven’ 
that a woman was sane. She doubted whether a psychiatrist could prove any- 
thing of the sort. 


During the first part of this meeting the group is questioning whether or not 
the group therapy should be taken seriously. It is as if the members are saying, ‘In 
view of the difficulties involved, should we make the effort to commit ourselves to 
this group or not? Should we be serious or cynical?’ From the point of view of 
the group, Clifford’s long speech about his own problem must have seemed like a 
startling interruption. Viewed against the background of the previous meeting’s 
focal conflict and solution, Clifford’s behavior can be seen as a violation of two 
implicit agreements as to what is acceptable behavior in this group. First, his 
behavior was an obvious bid for attention. He stood up and made a definite speech 
to the group. This was a violation of the standard ‘we will all be alike and not 
receive special attention from the doctors’. Second, Clifford revealed a personal 
problem, thus violating the implicit agreement that they would all talk about 
superficial things. 

What this amounts to is that Clifford showed by his behavior that the group 

solution arrived at toward the close of the previous meeting was unacceptable to 
him. The group was in a state of ‘solutional conflict’, with Clifford deviating from 
a generally accepted solution. 
The group’s reaction to the deviant member. The first reaction on the part of the 
other members was to criticize Clifford and depreciate the importance of his 
problem. They criticized his behavior toward his wife and told him that the whole 
problem was his own fault and easily avoidable since he hadn’t really been drunk 
and should have driven the car himself. This punishment was effective since Clifford 
stopped talking about his problem for the rest of this meeting. 

Following this, the members seemed to become depressed. They devaluated 
the group, wondered if they were being brought together to be studied rather than 
helped, and were scornful of how much the psychiatrist really knows anyway. 
This reaction becomes more understandable if one considers the relationship of 
Clifford’s behavior to the group focal conflict and solution of the previous meeting. 
The group’s solution had temporarily dealt with the conflict between the wish to 
have special attention from the therapists and their fears of punishment for this 
wish. Clifford’s behavior challenged this solution and threatened to raise again 
both the conflict and the anxieties associated with it. The members’ depression can 
be seen as an attempt to avoid dealing with the re-opened conflict by rejecting the 
group experience entirely. It is as if they are saying, “We can’t be helped anyway, 
so why bother?’ During the next few meetings the group reinstated the previous 
solution—all alike in a superficial way’. As time went on the members maintained 
the solution ‘All be alike’ but took more cognizance of the undeniable fact that 
people do differ. They came to tolerate individual differences, but always main- 
tained that they were ‘basically’ alike. 

In subsequent meetings, Clifford frequently told the group that they should 
talk about their personal problems as he had done. The other patients always 
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responded by saying he had a different idea about the meetings from the one they 
had. Clifford came to be seen as a nice enough fellow who had a peculiar quirk: 
‘He thinks we should talk about ourselves.’ (Even though the group often talked 
about very personal material, they never admitted verbally that they were doing 
so.) Because of the persisting difference between Clifford and the other members 
on this issue, he always remained a little outside this group. An interesting detail 
is the fact that it was Clifford himself who brought the group’s attention to his 
deviancy by frequently returning to the issue of revealing oneself. In this way he 
maintained his deviant status. The meaning of this behavior for Clifford is dis- 
cussed in the next section in the context of some of his individual dynamics. 

From the point of view of the group as a whole, Clifford became less threaten- 
ing to the solution ‘all be alike’ for three reasons. First, the solution was modified 
to include some individual differences. Second, the group came to regard Clifford 
as somewhat of an outsider who had peculiar ideas and could not be expected to 
see things the way the others did. Third, Clifford modified his behavior to some 
extent. Although he continued to maintain that he was different, after the second 
meeting he was much less insistent and interfering in his demands for uniqueness 
and attention. Either the group’s criticism led him to inhibit his more conspicuous 
demands, or he was able to reduce his demands since he had already established 
his differentness in the group. 


The deviate’s behavior examined in terms of his individual personality. The discussion 
so far explains why Clifford’s behavior constituted deviancy in this particular 
group. As a violation of two important implicitly accepted group standards, his 
behavior was unacceptable to the other members. However, there remains an 
important question: why did Clifford behave in this way? It seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that the answer to this question might be found in his past history. 
The following information was provided by Clifford’s individual therapist: 


Clifford was admitted to the hospital on his complaint that he was pro- 
gressively losing interest in everything, and drinking more and more heavily 
since an automobile accident a year and a half previously. On the day he applied 
for admission he had not gone to work and felt for the first time that he couldn’t 
stop drinking. The diagnosis was (i) anxiety state, chronic, moderate, and (ii) 
reaction depression. Clifford was discharged four months later, much improved, 
and was able to resume his job and ordinary activities without undue anxiety. 

The automobile accident from which he dated his problems occurred on his 
wedding night. His wife was driving the car. On one occasion he told the therapist 
that the accident was caused by being sideswiped by another car. Another time 
he said he thought maybe his wife had had a seizure. He had not known previously 
that she was an epileptic.? The patient lived with his wife for only a few months 
after the marriage; she left town and he lost touch with her. ; 

About a year after the marriage and about six months before his hospitaliza- 
tion, Clifford visited his parents, who live in another city. While there he tried 
to get into a V.A. hospital but was refused admission. 





6. Mary R. Wicks, M.D. ; 

7. Both these versions are a different from the story as it was told in the group. During 
pe ae hemi he said he felt he was too drunk to drive. He knew his wife was an epileptic 
but led to believe she could tell when an attack was coming on. 
z 
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Clifford did well in the Army. He was married once before, during World 
War II, and was divorced. He reported that he felt pressured into his present 
marriage and was not interested in continuing it. 

Clifford reported that he had always felt rejected and self-conscious. He had 
four older sisters and when he was a child peopie referred to him as ‘an ugly 
little boy’ in contrast to his sisters. Two sisters died while he was an adolescent. 
There were also two younger brothers. One of them had a nervous breakdown 
while in the Service and was hospitalized in a V.A. hospital, where the patient 
went to see him. This brother now receives a pension, lives with the parents, 
and does not work. Clifford thinks that his brother has recovered and could 
work if he wanted to. 

Clifford reported two early memories to his individual therapist: when he 
was two or three years old his father was building a house for somebody and 
Clifford would sit nearby, watching. When a neighbor boy or girl sat next to 
him he kept moving away from them. In another early memory he was stung 
by hornets while his grandfather was cutting wood. 

With respect to his deviant behavior during the second meeting, Clifford’s 
doctor reported that he had apparently decided not to come to the meeting. 
She saw him in the TV room just as the meeting was about to begin and urged 
him to attend. 


This information is rather minimal, and the following discussion must be con- 
sidered a tentative formulation of some significant problem areas for this patient. 

Some of the personal history suggests that feelings of rejection and deprivation, 
a wish for contact with the parents, and feelings of anger and resentment toward 
siblings are important for Clifford. These feelings appear in several contexts and 
in varying forms. He reports that he always felt rejected and self-conscious. Ina 
family of many siblings, he believes he was thought of as ugly, at least in comparison 
with his sisters. As an adult, he feels that his brother is getting more than his 
rightful share of indulgence from both the parents and the Government. In the 
various versions of the automobile accident he seems to feel resentful of his wife 
for somehow deceiving him and depriving him of his ‘first real possession’. The 
two early memories are also relevant: in one memory he moves away from other 
children while watching his father. It is as if he is saying, ‘I have a special and 
exclusive relationship with this man. Don’t sit near me.’ In a second early memory 
his relationship with his grandfather is interfered with when he is stung by hornets. 
In this memory he is harassed and attacked by bothersome insects. One may 
speculate as to whether this may be a symbolic allusion to siblings. If so, this 
memory may express an expectation of punishment from siblings in a setting in 
which he is close to a parent figure. This suggests that the following related con- 
flicts may be of nuclear importance for this patient: 


wish for attention and mr external deprivation 
love from the parents (large number of siblings) 
wish for an exclusive anger at siblings for 
relationship with the interfering with this 
parents relationship 


anger at siblings x guilt about anger 
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The material in the personal history also suggests that Clifford found certain 
ways of dealing with these persisting conflicts and that these personal solutions 
became habitual for him. He attempts to find substitute satisfactions, for example, 
in the ownership of a new car. The early memory about moving away from other 
children while watching his father suggests that one way out for him was with- 
drawal from his siblings—in effect, to pretend he was the only one. His current 
feelings about his brother indicate that he is able to find relatively appropriate 
occasions on which to express some of his resentment. His early memory about 
being stung by hornets suggests that punishment may serve a function for him. 
To be punished,’to expect retaliation from siblings, may serve to relieve guilt 
about his anger toward them. The fact that he ‘asked for’ the accident to the car 
by letting his wife drive also supports this assumption and suggests that he may at 
times elicit punishment. Associated with the conflicts listed above, then, are 
certain habitual solutions: 


Find substitute relationships or possessions 

Withdraw from siblings 

Express resentment of siblings under appropriate and justified circumstances 
Provoke punishment 


To recall the context for Clifford’s behavior, the following focal conflict had 
developed in the group: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
wish to be unique and be singled out for “ fear that the doctors will 
special attention from the doctors disapprove of and hurt them 


We can assume that this situation had special relevance for Clifford, since the 
disturbing motive which developed in the group was so closely related to one of 
Clifford’s own conflicts. That is, the wish expressed by the patients for special 
attention from the doctors was very similar to Clifford’s wish for an exclusive 
relationship with the parents. From Clifford’s personal history we have assumed 
that his many siblings prevented such a relationship, that Clifford felt angry toward 
his siblings, and that this anger led to a further conflict between anger and guilt. 
In the group the members also experienced frustration of their wish for special 
attention because of the presence of many ‘siblings’. However, for the group as a 
whole this preoccupation was succeeded by a fear of the doctor’s disapproval. For 
Clifford, however, it is possible that the presence of so many siblings persisted as 
the relevant factor. 

One possible explanation for Clifford’s behavior lies in the assumption that 
the group situation, because of its similarity to an important persisting personal 
problem, activated in Clifford a derivative focal conflict. That is, Clifford experi- 
enced in the specific group setting a focal conflict which was consistent with and. 
derived from his nuclear problems. In attempting to deal with the anxieties aroused 
by this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Clifford would fall back on certain 
solutions which had served him well in the past. 

During the first meeting Clifford provided no indication of how he might be 
reacting to the focal conflict developing in the group. We do know, however, that 
he was very much alert to what was going on, and that one of his habitual solutions 
—withdrawal—was elicited. He said nothing during this first meeting and tried 
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to avoid coming to the second meeting. During the second meeting his wish for 
special attention was expressed very dramatically when he stood up and made a 
speech to the group. Although this same wish was expressed by other patients, no 
one made quite so determined and obvious a demand for attention. This behavior 
also elicited punishment from the other members. Clifford must have known that 
it would, since the patients had refused to tolerate much milder bids for attention 
during the previous meeting. This provocation of punishment can be seen as a 
repetition of another of Clifford’s habitual solutions.’ 

The multiple implications of Clifford’s behavior (i.e. of standing up and making 
a speech) provide some clues as to why he was able to violate the group’s agree- 
ment. He feels it is all right to demand attention and all right to feel angry at 
siblings, as long as one is punished for it. The punishment which follows his 
dramatic behavior justified not only his previous demanding behavior but also the 
hostile behavior which followed. In later meetings Clifford expressed considerable 
hostility toward the other patients, always in a rather subtle and completely justified 
way. He repeatedly told them, “You should be like me and tell your problem. 
That’s the only way you will get well.’ Since the other members were unwilling to 
confess to the group in the same conspicuous way Clifford had done in the second 
meeting, this kind of comment said, in effect, “You will never get better.’ Because 
everyone knew that the point of the group therapy was to talk about one’s pro- 
blems, Clifford could not really be punished for telling them so. Thus, this behavior 
too can be seen as an expression of one of his habitual solutions: ‘express resent- 
ment of siblings under appropriate and justified circumstances.’ 

It is interesting to point out that the only way the group could deal with 
Clifford’s persistent ‘you should tell too’ was to say, ‘we don’t see the meetings 
the way you do’. In other words they continued to see him as a somewhat different 
and special member. In this way Clifford partially achieved his wish—he was a 
different and special person in this group. 


SECOND ILLUSTRATION: SIMON 


The patient to be considered in this illustration differed from Clifford in that 
his deviant behavior constituted a major threat to the group. He interfered grossly 
with the group interaction and forcibly presented himself to the other members as 
a problem person who had to be dealt with if the group was to survive. This illus- 


tration is especially useful for the light it throws on ways in which a group deals 
with such a member. 


The context for the deviant behavior. Simon was one of the two new patients added 
to an on-going therapy group. After the eleven-member group described in the 
previous illustration had met for seventeen meetings, seven of the original members 





8. It is eam Pea the content of his story about the accident also involved asking for 

i t. The patients correctly ived that the accident was in some sense his own 

t, since he should not have let his wife drive. The several versions of this story, and the differen 
circumstances in which he told them, now become meaningful. Clifford's group version emphasized 


the punishment ing aspect of this experience, and was consistent with what he was actually 
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remained. At this point two new patients were added and Dr. W.9 replaced Dr. D.; 
Dr. S. continued with the group. 

Simon’s deviant behavior began within the first five minutes of the eighteenth 
meeting—his first meeting with the group. The group context for his behavior thus 
consisted of the first few minutes of this meeting: 


Dr. S. opened the meeting by explaining that there were two new patients 
and that Dr. W. would be taking Dr. D.’s place. She explained that the group 
discussed whatever seemed to be important to the patients, and that sometimes 
the discussion dealt with personal problems but that at other times it ranged 
afield. Simon asked what the purpose of the group was, and Dr. S. said its pur- 
pose was to give the patients a chance to discuss some of their problems and 
feelings in a group, to discover how other people had dealt with similar problems 
and to find out how similar their feelings might be to those of other people. 


Earlier in its history this group had worked through the following focal conflict 
and solution: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
with to please the therapist fear that this much freedom meant lack 
by responding to her wish X of control and might lead to exposing 
that they talk freely | oneself, being hurt or hurting, etc. 


solution: talk freely but bring up impersonal as well as personal material 


This solution dealt with the disturbing motive by maintaining a free discussion. 
It dealt with the reactive motive by providing an escape hatch. Whenever patients 
felt their discussion of personal matters was getting out of hand, they could protect 
themselves by retreating to ‘intellectual’ or impersonal discussion. From the point 
of view of the therapist this was a satisfactory solution since all the content, whether 
‘personal’ or ‘impersonal’, was seen as relevant to the group process. The patients 
maintained this solution over a long period of meetings. In her opening comment 
the therapist reiterated certain aspects of this problem and its solution. The state- 
ment that the group discussed whatever seemed to be important to the patients 
reflected the therapist’s insistence that the content of the discussion come from the 
group members. The statement that the discussion sometimes dealt with personal 
problems but sometimes ranged afield reflected the patient’s way of reacting to 
the therapist’s demand. When Simon asked about the purpose of the group the 
therapist replied from her own point of view, leaving the impression that personal 
problems were to be discussed. A better reply perhaps would have been that 
different members saw the purpose of the group differently—some saw the group 
as a bull session, some as a place to pass the time, and some as a chance to get 
things off their chest. 


The deviant behavior. One of the two new members at first participated very little. 
Simon, however, immediately dominated the discussion: 


Simon began talking in a rather rapid and headlong way. He said he had 
marital and working problems. ‘Most of my problems are due to the Army. 


9. Mary R. Wicks, M.D. 
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Everyone dislikes the army.’ Several patients disagreed with this statement. 
Simon continued with a long and confused monologue in which he said that in 
the future society would not need an Army because everyone would be able to 
regulate themselves. ‘Society will be entirely different. There will not have to be 
police or armies.’ One of the other patients argued against this, saying that this 
could only occur in a universal Shangri-La. Simon insisted that we only need 
police to control sick people and that in the future everyone will be well. There- 
fore, police are only temporary. After much argument and many restatements 
of this idea by Simon, one of the other patients agreed by saying, ‘Now I see 
what you call temporary.’ At this point (about 20 minutes after the meeting 
started) Simon was calied out of the room by a nurse and did not return until 
the next meeting two days later. 


Simon began by trying to conform to the therapist’s wish that the patients 
should talk about their problems. Almost immediately he seemed to feel that he 
had gone too far too quickly, since he externalized his problems (the Army is to 
blame), and then went on to a long statement about control. His talk about control 
focused on the future, when control would not be needed. This struck the other 
members as extreme and ridiculous, and led to an argument. Simon’s comments 
were seen by others as an impractical and perhaps frightening wish for total free- 
dom. As Simon met the resistance of the group he became more frightened and 
talked more compulsively and incoherently. 

Actually Simon seemed to be asking for control rather than for freedom. He 
seemed to be begging the therapist and the group: ‘I know that in the future, when 
people are no longer sick, they will not need anyone to control them. But right 
now control is necessary.’ His long speech served several functions for Simon: he 
was expressing his panicky feelings, he was demanding control, and he was exerting 
control himself by not permitting anything else to happen. However, from the 
point of view of the group, Simon’s behavior was quite threatening since it exposed 
as inadequate a previously satisfactory solution to the conflict ‘wish to please the 
therapist by talking freely x fear of lack of control’. The old solution, ‘talk about 
impersonal as well as personal matters’, no longer adequately dealt with this 
conflict since Simon talked about impersonal things, yet seemed to be out of 
control. In focal conflict terms the situation can be summarized as follows: 

Focal conflict as experienced previously by the group and currently by Simon: 


wish to please the therapist by ag fear of losing control 
\ 


freely about one’s problems 

group’s previously established solution: Simon’s current solution: 
talk freely but bring up impersonal as talk compulsively about 
well as personal material control in a displaced way 


Up to this point in the group the freedom to bring up impersonal material had 
functioned adequately to relieve fears about losing control. Simon’s personal 
solution threatened the group’s solution in that Simon was quite clearly both out 
of control and talking about impersonal matters. 


The group’s reaction to the deviant member. Before Simon was called out of the 
room, the other patients began to try to deal with their new member. One patient 
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was able to agree with Simon by saying, “Now I sce what you call temporary.’ 
Before any further interaction could take place, Simon was called away, and the 
way in which the patients dealt with the situation took on another character: 


After Simon left there was a long silence, broken by one of the patients saying, 
‘Now, what'll we talk about?’ After briefly skirting around the problem, another 
person commented that Simon sounded like a Communist. Others disagreed, 
and the discussion turned to the fact that people can’t really do what they feel 
like doing. Margaret said, “You might like to drive a hundred miles an hour or 
kick your mother-in-law, but you can’t.’ A rather intellectual discussion followed 
about the meaning of ‘license’ and ‘freedom’. 

One of the patients told about her neighbor who will not permit anyone 
to walk on the lawn. ‘People like that must be sick.’ Another patient, Paul, said 
it was important to get along with neighbors and described a neighbor of his 
who played his hi-fi set very loud. He complained to the neighbor but it only 
helped temporarily. The second time he threatened the neighbor with the police. 
The neighbor turned the phonograph down but never talked to Paul again. 
Another patient said Paul should not have threatened the neighbor with the 
police, but Paul said, ‘If I had hit him, he would have hit me back.’ 

The discussion turned to why children like to watch TV, and Paul said the 
TV in the hospital did not bother him. Margaret said her mother-in-law never 
complimented her on her cooking. Ralph said Margaret could invite him over 
any time. There followed a discussion as to whether one should make comments 
about food one doesn’t like or just not say anything. The group agreed that one 
should not eat food one doesn’t like just to be polite. 

The members reminisced about movie serials and radio programs they 
remembered from childhood. Ralph said he used to belong to a T.T.T. club, 
which stands for “Tell the Truth’. He describes the fights his two boys have over 
TV programs. 

The members talked about how annoying it is when someone offers you 
something and you say no and then they keep insisting that you take it. For 
example, he dislikes butter and cigarettes. Ralph dislikes egg-nog and people 
always serve it during the holidays. Margaret asked, ‘Is egg-nog nutritious?” 

Paul asked Hubert (who had recently been moved from the West to the East 
Ward) how he liked it on the East side. Hubert said he didn’t like it and Paul 
agreed that ‘there’s been an uproar ever since you made the change’. There was 
some discussion as to whether patients were permitted to sleep during the day 
or not. Paul said that in another hospital he was in patients had to nap whether 
they wanted to or not. 


It was hypothesized that Simon’s behavior was troublesome to the group be- 
cause it reactivated anxieties involved in the conflict ‘wish to please the therapist 
by talking freely about own problems x fear of losing control’. Simon’s behavior 
exposed the old solution as inadequate. One way to again make this solution an 
effective one would be to eliminate Simon from the group. The group seemed to 
consider this possibility when one member said that Simon sounded like a Com- 
munist. In the United States at the present time being a Communist is seen as a 
very serious crime against the community, warranting expulsion. For the group, 
this seemed to be a symbolic way of considering Simon ineligible for the rights of 
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group citizenship and therefore being justified in ejecting him. However, this way 
out of the dilemma was immediately rejected. 

The next segment of the meeting can be seen as an attempt to find another 
solution to the same focal conflict. The members said that people can’t really do 
what they feel like doing, that, for example, “You might like to drive 100 miles 
an hour . . . but you can’t.’ They seemed to be affirming the difference between 
impulse and action, and reassuring themselves that they can recognize an impulse 
without acting on it. The discussion about the difference between freedom and 
license seemed to be an attempt to identify just how far they can go without going 
too far. It is as if they were reassuring one another, ‘We don’t have to be afraid of 
losing control because we know when to stop.’ At this point the anxieties involved 
in the conflict were held in check by a new solution: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 


wish to please the therapist by 
talking freely about own problems f fear of losing control 


solution: know when to stop (know the difference 
between freedom and license) 


One can predict that this solution would be an inadequate one, since the very 
member who was causing the problem did not participate in producing it and 
therefore could not be expected to be bound by it. That is, this solution may have 
been temporarily reassuring to the remaining members, but at best it could work 
only as long as Simon was out of the group. Perhaps the members were aware of 
this, since the discussion turned to an indirect or displaced discussion of Simon 
himself. Although the members did not refer to Simon directly during the rest of 
this meeting, their discussion can be seen as a series of symbolic references to the 
problem of dealing with a troublesome person. Margaret told about her neighbor 
who will not permit anyone to walk on her lawn and who must be sick. (This 
seems to be a reference to Simon, who won’t let anyone get a word in edgewise. 
Labelling him as sick may be partly punitive and partly an attempt to excuse his 
behavior.) Paul retorted that it is important to get along with neighbors, but after 
this statement of good intentions told about a neighbor of his who disturbed him 
by playing hi-fi too loud. Paul complained to him but it only helped temporarily. 
(This seemed to be an attempt at a rational approach: if someone bothers you, 
complain to him. But Paul realizes that this will not work.) Paul said he threatened 
his neighbor with the police, but was told by another patient that he shouldn’t 
have done that. (This seemed to be a veiled suggestion to threaten Simon with 
authority, which was rejected by another patient.) Paul subsided by saying that the 
TV in the hospital doesn’t bother him. (This can be seen as a denial that he is 
bothered by Simon.) In a discussion about food the patients agreed that one 
should not eat food one does not like just to be polite. They went on to talk about 
radio programs they used to listen to as children and Ralph said he once belonged 
to a “Tell the Truth’ club. (Here, the patients seem to be agreeing that they do not 
like the situation Simon has created and will not accept it just to be polite.) Con- 
tinuing their discussion about food, the patients agreed that it is very annoying 
when someone offers you something you don’t like; you decline politely and then 
the person keeps insisting that you take it. (This seems to be an expression of 
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annoyance against the therapist for bringing Simon into the group.) As an example, 
Ralph said he doesn’t like egg-nog and people are always giving it to him. Margaret 
asked, ‘Is egg-nog nutritious?’ (Margaret seems to be timidly suggesting that 
perhaps the therapist brought Simon in for the good of the group.) In response to 
Paul’s question, Hubert said he didn’t like being moved to the East Ward. During 
a discussion about hospital rules, Paul said he had been in a hospital where the 
patients had to take naps whether they wanted to or not. (They are saying here 
that they dislike the change, but realize it is part of the hospital’s rules.) 

By the close of this meeting, then, the patients have agreed that they will have 
to get along with Simon whether they like it or not. They realize this will be 
difficult and express some resentment toward the therapist for creating this situa- 
tion. Since Simon was not present, they were not able to test their good intentions 
in any practical way. In the next meeting, further work on dealing with the deviant 
member occurred: 


During the first part of the second meeting the members discussed their 
feelings about taking examinations. Several patients told about examinations 
they had flunked. Paul said that although he had flunked an examination for a 
job he was going to take it again. Simon contributed appropriately to this dis- 
cussion. After about 20 minutes, however, he seemed to get anxious and began 
to talk rapidly in a rather disconnected way about ‘first impressions’, and how 
they were always wrong. After a rather heated argument as to whether first 
impressions are usually wrong or usually right, the other new member said, 
“You must think you made a bad impression here.’ After further talk, Dr. S. 
asked the group if anyone else ever had the feeling they had given a wrong first 
impression. Clifford said that when people first meet him they think he is very 
tense whereas actually he is relaxed. Simon immediately said it was the same with 
him. He tries too hard to look good and the result is that people form a bad 
first impression about him. 

Later in the meeting Simon again said that in the future policemen will not 
be necessary because people will be able to control themselves. Dr. S. asked the 
group what we were really talking about. Margaret said the group was talking 
about feelings about authorities and it might as well be your mother or father 
as policemen. Dr. S. agreed and added that there was also a concern as to 
whether each person could control his own feelings or whether he needed outside 
control. Margaret said, ‘Like wanting to get away from it all. Sometimes you’d 
like to but you can’t.’ 


During the first part of this meeting the members seemed to be wondering 
whether they should give up their problem as hopeless or tackle it again. Simon 
interrupted this and again began to talk in a confused manner. This time, however, 
another patient correctly interpreted his comments as relating to a fear of having 
made a bad first impression in the therapy group. Simon immediately agreed to this. 
Two things seemed to have happened here: first, the group was able to understand 
Simon’s rather incoherent speech and see its relevance to the group. Second, 
Simon indicated to the group his wish to be accepted by them. This may have been 
of special importance because it showed that Simon wanted to be one of them and 
implied a willingness to give up his dominating role and his demanding behavior. 
Following this, the group was able to express some empathy with Simon. One 
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member said that he too had had worries about making a bad first impression. 
Later in the meeting another member seemed to understand Simon’s feelings 
about losing control and said it was like ‘wanting to get away from it all’. To 
summarize, the two devices which the members used to take Simon into the group 
were (i) empathizing with his problems and realizing he is not so different; and 
(ii) interpreting his confused talk and seeing its relevance to the group discussion. 

Following this meeting Simon was absent twice. When he came back he told 
the others he had been in the library and had forgotten about the group. Another 
member told him that the library was ‘too cold’ and that he should not spend 
so much time there. Following this Simon attended group meetings regularly. He 
never again attempted to dominate the meeting in the frightened, compulsive way 
of his first two sessions with the group. Although he was often confused and dis- 
connected, the other members usually managed to understand what he was trying 
to say. He himself became much less anxious and could contribute relevantly a 
greater proportion of the time. 

Thus the group dealt with the threat presented by Simon’s behavior in several 
ways. First, they attempted to reassure themselves that it did not matter that their 
previous solution did not seem to work, since they knew when to stop and were not 
likely to get out of control. Second, they came to perceive Simon in a different 
way which made his behavior seem less uncontrolled. Instead of seeing his behavior 
as completely chaotic, they began to see that although his talk was symbolic and 
displaced, it was really relevant to the group concerns. Instead of seeing him as 
peculiar and different, they saw him as not unlike themselves. Finally, their efforts 
to offer empathy and understanding to Simon led him to modify his behavior 
somewhat. Although he was often confused as before, he no longer talked on 
endlessly. He in fact displayed more control over his behavior and in consequence 
was less of a threat to the group. 


The deviant’s behavior examined in terms of his individual problems. The following 
information was provided by Simon’s individual therapist :!° 


Simon was admitted to the hospital with the diagnosis of ‘schizophrenic 
reaction, paranoid type’. On admission he exhibited much anxiety and displayed 
loose and bizarre thinking. He was rambling and disorganized and believed that 
people around him were attempting to murder him. Simon reported that he had 
been aware of gradually increasing stress during the week preceding his coming 
to the hospital. Possibly related to this was the fact that he had recently heard 
that his wife, from whom he had been separated for two years, was getting a 
divorce. Up to this time he had hoped for a reconciliation. Simon had been 
hospitalized for a brief period two and a half years previously and before that 
had received a medical discharge from the Army for ‘nerve fatigue’. When he 
entered group therapy Simon had been in the hospital only two weeks and was 
still quite confused. He remained in the hospital about three months and was 
discharged much improved and able to go back to work. 


When this patient entered the group he was confused and disorganized and felt 
in need of protection from the people around him. Simon says directly that he 
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feels in need of protection from other people’s impulses. To the extent that paranoid 
projection is involved in this fear, he may also feel the need of control over his 
own impulses. Instead of offering him the controlled situation he needed, the 
therapy group required that he accept a more unstructured situation than he could 
handle. Simon found this intolerable and reacted with panic. 

In the course of dealing with the problems raised by Simon’s deviant behavior, 
the other members offered him considerable empathy and understanding. On the 
surface this patient was often quite unintelligible, and it took considerable effort 
to understand what he was saying. Under the pressure of their shared need to see 
Simon as in control, relevant, and not unique, the members of this group made 
this effort and often succeeded in it. At this time in his life Simon certainly felt 
quite isolated, and it is probable that the experience of being understood was a 
rare one. It is likely that this experience of more effective communication with 
others was of therapeutic benefit to him. 


THIRD ILLUSTRATION: MAX 


Since this patient has been described in some detail in an earlier paper!! only 
a very brief summary will be presented here. 

Max belonged to an eight-member therapy group. At first he participated very 
little, but as the meetings went on he gave the others to understand that he didn’t 
like the meetings and wasn’t going to say anything about himself because the group 
couldn’t help him anyway. At first this behavior did not seem to bother the other 
members, but during the seventh meeting they indicated their concern by arguing 
with him that the group really could help, and by focusing all their attention on 
him. The background for this seemed to be that during the fifth and sixth meetings 
the group had slowly been building some shared conviction that group therapy 
could be beneficial. By the seventh meeting Max was the only hold-out. The follow- 
ing group focal conflict was formulated to account for the interaction during the 
seventh meeting: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 


wish to be dependent on the doctor and ¥ shame about needing to depend 
the group for help with their problems “ on others for help 


The members were moving toward the solution: ‘Everyone agrees he is sick and 
needs help.’ This solution would adequately deal with both sides of the conflict. 
No one need feel shameful about his dependency since everyone would be in the 
same boat. In contrast to the rest of the patients, Max continued to insist that he 
was strong and self-sufficient and had no need of anyone. At this point the group 
was in a state of solutional conflict: 


group’s solution: Max’s solution: 
everyone agree that he is sick and _, insist that he doesn’t need the group 
needs help * and that the group can’t help anyway 








11. Max was used as an illustration in an earlier paper on theory (11). In addition, an episode 
involving Max was used in a study on patients’ and therapist’s apperceptions of interaction in 
group therapy (10). 
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The group was faced with the dilemma of having arrived at a solution which would 
only work if it were unanimously accepted. That is, if everyone would agree that 
he needed help, the shame about dependency would be more tolerable because it 
was shared; no one would be in a position to shame anyone else. In holding out, 
Max created a difficult problem for this group and was perceived by them as 
recalcitrant and disruptive. 

Direct attempts to get Max to admit that he really needed and liked the group 
failed, and the patients then chose another way out of their solutional conflict. They 
developed the idea that Max had had a very hard time as a child and in the Army 
and couldn’t be expected to react as other people did. They agreed, ‘No wonder he 
has a chip on his shoulder. No wonder he expects no one to help him.’ This idea 
amounted to a fantasy based on no information about Max’s earlier life and denied 
by Max himself. Yet the group held fast to this notion. This fantasy constituted 
a way out of their solutional conflict, since, if Max could be seen as an exception, 
it did not matter if he could not accept the group’s solution. It was not enough 
simply to observe that Max could not see things their way. The group had to justify 
his holding-out behavior. The members also agreed that Max really liked the group 
but would not admit it. There was some evidence for this, since Max continued to 
attend although there was no direct pressure on him to do so. 

In the course of developing this fantasy, a number of positive feelings were 
expressed about Max. At first Max distrusted the group and could not see these 
feelings as really positive. However, under persistent expressions of liking and 
understanding Max could see that the others were on his side. While he never 
admitted verbally that he needed help and valued the group, his behavior changed 
noticeably. He was, with some lapses, less hostile and more constructive in his 
behavior. It is assumed that the experience of being liked, a rather unusual one 
for this patient, was of therapeutic benefit to him. 

To summarize, the group members were able to maintain their solution by 
(i) changing their perception of the deviant in a way which justified and excused 
his violation of the solution, (ii) perceiving that he really agreed with their solution 
but couldn’t admit, and (iii) behaving toward him in a way which led him to modify 
his behavior so that it was less threatening to the solution. 

Again, the question arises as to why Max could not accept the group’s solution. 
From information gained from his individual therapist!2 the following nuclear 
conflict was formulated for Max: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
need to be dependent on his mother %* shame about not being a man 


Max’s habitual solution to his conflict involved a hostile protest that he didn’t need 
anybody. In the context of this particular therapy group, Max’s behavior could be 
understood in terms of the following derived focal conflict: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
need to be dependent on the group shame about his weakness, 
in order to be helped with his x _ especially about having been 
interpersonal difficulties psychotic 





12. Ernest S. Wolf, M.D. 
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Thus, Max’s individual focal conflict was very similar to the one formulated for 
the group as a whole. It was with respect to a possible solution to the conflict that 
Max and the rest of the members diverged. In the group setting, Max’s habitual 
hostile protest took the form of insisting that he disliked and could do without the 


group. 


DISCUSSION 


A definition of deviant behavior. In the three illustrations presented here, the content 
of the deviant behavior included depreciating the group (Max), describing a per- 
sonal problem (Clifford), and talking about a Utopia in which policemen would 
not be necessary (Simon). Clifford’s and Simon’s deviant behavior also involved 
monopolizing the group discussion. At first glance, monopolizing and depreciating 
behavior might be thought of as inevitably arousing the resentment of the other 
members. Yet there are times when such behavior is accepted in a therapy group. 
For example, at times the members of Clifford’s group invited Paul, a great talker, 
to take over the meeting; there were times in Max’s group when most of the mem- 
bers were in a depreciating mood. Specific behaviors, then, are not inevitably or 
consistently deviant. 

The deviancy of the three patients discussed in this paper could only be under- 
stood when the group context in which the behavior occurred was also examined. 
In every case the patient was reacted to as a deviant because he did not accept 
certain implicit agreements which were acceptable to the rest of the group. In terms 
of a focal-conflict approach to group interaction, the group as a whole had been 
struggling with some conflict and had arrived at a solution which was acceptable 
to most of the members. One member was unwilling to accept this solution and 
instead adhered visibly to some incompatible way of behaving. The deviant behavior 
consisted of interfering with a solution which most members of the group found 
acceptable. This can be summarized as follows: 


group focal conflict: x reactive motive: 
disturbing motive 


group active interference with the group 
solution ™* solution on the part of one member 
(= deviancy) 


When a member does not accept an otherwise generally acceptable group solu- 
tion, the other patients seem to find this intolerable. The situation becomes some- 
thing they feel compelled to do something about. This strong reaction can be 
understood if one bears in mind the function the solution serves for the group. 
An adequate solution binds the tensions aroused by two incompatible needs or 
motives. As long as the solution is in effect, the anxieties involved in the conflict 
are allayed. When the solution is challenged or violated, the anxieties re-emerge 
and the group is again in a state of discomfort and tension. It is the function that 
the solution serves in dealing with conflict which gives it its forceful quality and 
which makes deviancy from the solution so intolerable to the other members. 

If a particular behavior is intolerable because it violates a specific group solu- 
tion, it follows that the same behavior may occur at other times and not be intoler- 
able, simply because in another context it is not a violation of a group solution. 
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For example, Max rather consistently displayed a certain kind of behavior, but he 
was not perceived as deviant by the other members until the seventh meeting.!3 

To summarize, the point of view developed here states that deviant behavior 
emerges when a focal conflict develops in a group, when a solution is found which 
is acceptable to most of the members and would adequately bind the tensions 
aroused by the conflict, and when one of the members interferes with this solution. 
The group can be described as being in a state of solutional conflict. The person 
who does not accept or who interferes with the group solution is reacted to as a 
deviant by the others. 


Dealing with deviant behavior. The preceding discussion has pointed out that when 
deviant behavior occurs in a therapy group it cannot be ignored. The members 
must do something to relieve the tension and anxiety which has been aroused by 
the deviant’s behavior. This anxiety develops because a previously satisfactory 
solution has been challenged, and the associated conflict reactivated for the group. 
The reaction on the part of the group to deviant behavior can be seen as attempts 
to deal with the re-opened conflict. In our sample, three kinds of mechanisms can be 
observed; usually some combination of these is employed. 

First, the group may try to get the deviant to change his behavior so that it 
conforms with the group solution. For example, Max’s group directly tried to get 
him to admit that he needed help. Clifford’s group indirectly punished his deviant 
behavior by depreciating his problem. 

Second, the group may re-perceive the deviant behavior or the deviant in such 
a way that the solution is no longer threatened. For example, Simon’s group came 
to see his confused and symbolic talk as really relevant to the group discussion, 
and therefore less threatening. The other members of Max’s group agreed that he 
had had a hard time as a child and could not be expected to behave differently. 
In both cases the deviant behavior did not change, but the group shifted its per- 
ception of the behavior so that the previous solution could be maintained. 

Third, the group may shift its solution so as to encompass the deviant behavior. 
For example, in dealing with the threat presented by Simon, part of the members’ 
effort was to assure themselves that the old solution (‘maintain control by talking 
about impersonal matters’) was no longer necessary and a new solution (‘know 
when to stop’) could adequately deal with the conflict. In Clifford’s group the 
members eventually shifted their solution from ‘all be alike superficially’ to ‘all be 


13. For about the first four or five ings the other members largely ignored Max’s depreciat- 
ing behavior. During the fifth and especially the sixth meeting Max’s behavior to bother 
and irritate the other members. It is probable that the group did not reject his behavior during 
the early meetings either because it was irrelevant to their concerns or because it fulfilled some 
function for them. In the early ings No one was committed to the group. None of the patients 
came because they expected a great from group therapy; all came because their individual 
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became unacceptable because it interfered with a solution which would handle the anxieties aroused 
by the conflict. ; 
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alike basically’. This modification seemed to occur, not directly in response to 
Clifford’s behavior, but because the original solution was inherently unrealistic. 
Nevertheless, by shifting the solution in a direction which included Clifford’s 
behavior, his previously irritating behavior became more tolerable. 

All three mechanisms fulfil the same function—that of dealing with the anxieties 
associated with the group focal conflict. The first two mechanisms involve main- 
taining the old solution; the third involves finding a new solution to the same focal 
conflict. 

In all cases the patients paid a great deal of attention to the deviant, and 
worked on him either directly or indirectly. A question arises as to whether, for 
example, a group could deal with their anxieties entirely on a symbolic level without 
mentioning the deviant at all. This is a question which is still unanswered. However, 
in our experience thus far the patients have always eventually specifically dealt with 
the deviant. The reasons for this may lie in the need to make certain, in a very 
explicit way, that the mechanism will be effective. 

The specific ways in which these three general mechanisms are utilized or ex- 
pressed vary from group to group. The particular mechanism or combination of 
mechanisms, and their order and content, seem to be dependent on many specific 
factors. One such factor is the past history of the group. For example, it was easy 
for Simon’s group to perceive that he was really not basically different from the 
other members, because this perception was consistent with a solution which had 
played an important part in their past history (‘everyone is basically alike’). 

One way out—that of expelling the deviant—was consistently rejected in these 
therapy groups. The members were undoubtedly aware that neither the therapist 
nor the hospital policy would permit this. Yet there also seemed to be an intrinsic 
unwillingness on the part of the patients to expel a member. For example, although 
Max was grossly disruptive and taunted the group by saying, ‘Kick me out, I don’t 
care,’ there was no suggestion that the group even considered this. Simon’s group 
considered expelling him in a very tangential way, but immediately rejected the 
idea. It is possible that one reason expulsion was not tolerated in a therapy group 
is that the patients are unwilling to permit this to become a part of the culture of 
the group. They may feel ‘If I let it happen to him, it may happen to me.’ Since, 
in the course of a therapy group, members are likely to express feelings about which 
they feel ashamed or guilty, it is essential that they feel firmly assured that they will 
not be punished in this drastic way for such feelings. A second point is that expul- 
sion may be more readily tolerated by a group when it can be justified in terms of 
a partial characteristic and does not involve a rejection of the total personality. 
For example, in secondary groups such as a club or an office staff it is not so difficult 
to expel a member because he has not paid dues or has failed to fulfil job require- 
ments. In a therapy group no such impersonal criteria exist, and if a member is to 
be expelled he must be rejected on a very personal basis. 

It has been pointed out that the group’s efforts in dealing with the anxieties 
aroused by the deviant behavior seem to involve some direct attention to the deviant 
himself. For two of the three patients discussed here (Simon and Max) this resulted 
in some therapeutic benefit to the patient. It is probable that the experience of being 
unaccepted, disliked, or misunderstood was not new to Max or Simon. Simon was 
schizophrenic and had had several previous episodes; Max’s hostile and rejecting 
attitude made it difficult for others to like him. It is reasonable to suppose that in 
most ordinary circumstances people would be unwilling to make the considerable 
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effort required to get along with these two persons. In both cases, however, the 
other members of their respective therapy groups were willing to struggle long and 
hard to find a way to accept Max and Simon. They were willing to do this not 
because of an altruistic wish to help these patients, but out of a compelling need 
to deal with the solutional conflict which had developed in the group. In this sense 
the therapeutic benefit to these patients was a by-product of the members’ need to 
deal with certain group problems. 

The role the therapist may or should have in dealing with deviant behavior is an 
interesting issue. Possible ways in which the therapist may intervene are by blocking, 
supporting, or suggesting certain ways of dealing with the situation. 

Occasionally a group wishes to deal with a deviant in some way which requires 
the active cooperation of the therapist. For example, they may wish the therapist 
to punish the deviant. In an instance of deviant behavior not specifically studied 
here, the deviant behavior involved tattling, and the group members wanted the 
therapist to make a general and anonymous ruling against tattling. By refusing to 
do so the therapist blocked this way of dealing with the problem and forced the 
group to discuss the situation more specifically. In these circumstances the group 
must revise its solution. A therapist may lend his support to certain ways of dealing 
with the deviant by pointing out more explicitly to the group a particular approach 
which is already latent in their discussion. More direct suggestions on the part of 
the therapist may be contraindicated for several reasons. First, in so complex a 
situation the therapist may suggest a way of dealing with the deviant only to find 
that for some reason not apparent at the time the group cannot act on his sug- 
gestion. He then has risked creating a new problem for the group—that of coping 
with a situation in which the therapist is pressuring the group in a direction in 
which the members are unwilling or unable to go. Second, direct suggestion is not 
likely to be effectively translated into behavior unless the motivation comes from 
within the patient group. Third, dealing with a deviant member arouses much affect 
for all the patients. If the therapist provides a shortcut solution a variety of thera- 
peutic benefits, sometimes unanticipated, may be missed. 

To summarize, deviant behavior threatens a group solution which otherwise 
adequately deals with a particular group focal conflict. Because the solution is 
threatened, anxieties involved in the conflict are re-aroused in the group. In order 
to deal with the so re-aroused anxieties the group members may (i) reinstitute the 
original solution by influencing the deviant to conform to it; (ii) reinstitute 
the original solution by reinterpreting the deviant’s behavior in such a way that it 
no longer threatens the solution; and/or (iii) modify the solution or find a new one 
which encompasses the deviant behavior. In the course of dealing with the situation 
certain therapeutic benefits may occur for the deviant. The therapist may influence 
the process by blocking or lending support to certain ways of dealing with the 
situation. 


Individual personality and the production of deviant behavior. The discussion so far 
has considered why a certain behavior is reacted to as deviant at a particular time 
in a therapy group, and how the group deals with such behavior. The question 
remains as to why a particular patient produces deviant behavior of a certain type 
at a certain time. This paper offers the hypothesis that this can be understood in 
terms of the relationship between the focal conflict and solution which develops in 
the group and certain persisting nuclear conflicts characteristic of the individual. 
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Our suggestions in this area must be considered quite tentative, since the personal 
history available for the patients was limited and since the non-deviant members 
were not studied from this point of view. 

It seems reasonable to think of the group situation as the stimulus for individual 
behavior of all sorts—including deviant behavior. The general task is to examine 
in each case the individual characteristics which led the patient to react as he did 
to the group situation. For the two patients for whom personal-history data were 
available, the group situation seemed to have special relevance to certain deep- 
lying and persistent individual conflicts. Max’s group became concerned with a 
problem having to do with shame over admitting weakness and a need for help; 
Max’s past history suggested that a problem involving shame over dependency was 
of central importance for him. Clifford’s group became preoccupied with fears of 
being punished for their wishes for an exclusive relationship with the therapists: 
Clifford’s personal history suggested that this was an important area for him. 
Because of this relationship the group situation seemed to constitute for both these 
patients another setting in which a nuclear conflict was experienced in a derived 
form. In focal-conflict terms, one might say that a state of ‘resonance’ existed 
between the individual and the group focal conflict. ‘Resonance’ may be understood 
as a state in which the focal conflict which develops for the group as a whole is 
close to, although not necessarily identical with, an important nuclear conflict of the 
individual. The specific character of the resonance may vary. For example, in Max’s 
case both the disturbing and the reactive motives corresponded. For Clifford, only 
the disturbing motive was similar.!4 

Both Max and Clifford had developed certain ways of dealing with these habitual 
conflicts. That is, they had developed certain habitual solutions. These might also 
be thought of as weli-entrenched defensive reactions which functioned for the 
patient to ward off anxieties involved in a particular conflict area. In the group 
setting these habitual solutions were again elicited. When the individual’s personal 
solution was incompatible with the solution toward which the group as a whole 
was moving, the other patients perceived this behavior as deviant. This can be 
summarized schematically as follows: 


individual nuclear conflict 


experienced in the 


group as a derived 
group focal conflict: individual focal conflict: 
disturbing x reactive (resonant — disturbing x reactive motive 
motive | motive with) motive 


group solution (incompatible with) habitual individual 
solution 


All the patients studied were quite fixed in their deviant behavior and did not 
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yield easily to the pressures of the group to get them to accept another solution or 
to change their behavior. This is understandable if one bears in mind the function 
the habitual solution serves for the member in binding the anxieties involved in 
a persisting nuclear conflict. 

A patient in a therapy group may express disagreement without becoming a 
deviant. For example, in the course of arriving at a generally acceptable solution 
to a focal conflict, the members of a therapy group can be expected to suggest a 
variety of solutions. As the group is moving toward agreement, one patient may 
challenge a solution momentarily but then give in to the pressures of the group. 
In such a case we would assume that the group focal conflict is irrelevant or tan- 
gential to this patient’s central individual concerns. If it were related more centrally, 
the patient would not be able to shift as readily in response to the other members. 

There also are times in a therapy group when a patient behaves in a way which 
to an outsider seems deviant but apparently is not perceived as deviant by the other 
patients. For example, in Max’s group there was another patient, Earl, who was 
like Max in that he also rejected the group. However, Earl was not considered a 
problem by the other patients. They knew that his dislike of the group did not stem 
from a refusal to admit that he needed help, but from a fear that he would ‘go too 
far’. The group was able to distinguish between differing motivations for the same 
behavior. Earl’s behavior did not threaten the group’s solution and was tolerated ; 
Max’s behavior did threaten the group’s solution and was not tolerated. 

To summarize, for the two patients for whom some early history is available, 
the specific relationship between the group setting and the individual personality 
is as follows: a focal conflict develops in the group which is resonant with the 
individual’s nuclear conflict. As a result the individual experiences, in the special 
setting of the group, a derivative focal conflict—that is, a conflict which is related 
to his nuclear conflict, but influenced in its specific form by the current interactive 
circumstances. In an attempt to deal with this derivative focal conflict, the individual 
repeats in the group setting certain habitual solutions which have been useful to 
him in the past in dealing with such a conflict. When his individual solution is 
inconsistent with the group’s solution, his behavior is threatening to the group as 
a whole and he is perceived as a deviant. The deviant clings tenaciously to his 
habitual solution, because it functions to bind the anxieties involved in his individual 
focal conflict. 


FURTHER THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS AND 
COMPARISONS WITH PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The present paper is a clinical study of the problem of deviancy in therapy 
groups. We have suggested a way of thinking about deviancy which also involves 
implications for the related issues of group stancards, conformity, and pressures 
toward conformity. A considerable amount of experimental work has been done 
in these areas. The groups studied have been social or work groups, which either 
were composed in the laboratory or studied in their natural settings. Although the 
rather different settings in which these studies were conducted make direct com- 
parisons difficult, their diversity is useful in throwing light on the character of 
deviancy and conformity under a variety of group conditions. This section will 
discuss some of these issues. 
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Group standards. Schachter defines group standards as ‘uniformities of behavior 
and attitudes resulting from interaction among the members of a group’ (8, p. 190). 
Festinger, Schachter, and Back say the term ‘group standard, or group norm, has 
been used freely either to describe or to explain the rather well-substantiated finding 
that members of the same face-to-face group exhibit relative uniformity with respect 
to specified opinions or modes of behavior’ (4, p. 204). Deviancy is then commonly 
defined as divergence from some group standard or group modal opinion. 

The term ‘solution’, as it is used in the present study, is closely related to the 
more familiar concepts of ‘norm’ or ‘standard,’ in that all three terms refer to some 
practice or custom, or to some shared percept of the character of the group. All 
three terms also imply a powerful binding quality, such that pressures will develop 
among the members to influence others in the group to comply with such standards. 
The concept ‘solution’ differs from the others in that it suggests a mechanism by 
which group standards may develop. According to the point of view developed in 
this paper, a group standard is the end-product of what may be an extended and 
complex process. Such a process involves the development and emergence of a 
‘group focal conflict’—i.e. a preconsciously experienced conflict between two incom- 
patible group motives. An adequate solution typically develops slowly and pain- 
fully in response to such a conflict situation in a group. A stable solution adequately 
satisfies the two conflicting motives and also is consistent with external reality. The 
mechanism by which group standards develop may also account for the maintenance 
and dissolution of standards. A particular standard would be maintained, for 
example, as long as it adequately dealt with the two conflicting motives and the 
reality situation. If the reality situation (e.g. external goal demands) shifted, the 
solution might also shift; if the focal conflict changed its character, the solution also 
might shift. 

Cartwright and Zander point out that two of the functions uniformities among 
group members may serve are ‘(a) to help the group accomplish its purposes, and 
(b) to help the group maintain itself as a group’ (1, p. 139). At another point they 
say, ‘one way of strengthening the group is to make sure that ‘social reality’ is 
similar for all of the members so that the group is not split by factions and disagree- 
ment’ (1, p. 140). In focal-conflict terms the solution (= standard) fulfils an exceed- 
ingly important function for the group. It manages to deal with and satisfy two 
conflicting impulses and to relieve the state of anxiety which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of such a conflictful situation. There are times when the group focal conflict 
seems to be experienced by most of the members as an internal conflict. At other 
times the conflict occurs because some of the members are strongly motivated by 
one impulse while the others are strongly motivated by another. This latter situation 
is the one Cartwright and Zander refer to when they say the group may be split 
by factions and disagreement. In our terms, however, overt disagreement is likely 
to be a masked expression of an underlying, pre-conscious conflict. Whatever the 
character or locus of the conflict, the solution serves the same end—that of relieving 
anxiety associated with conflict. This function can be seen quite clearly when a 
group cannot seem to find a solution and is ‘hung up’ or ‘stopped cold’ with respect 
to some focal conflict. When this occurs, the feeling of tension is marked and 
obvious. When a solution is finally found, the sudden shift in mood to one of 
lightheartedness can be quite dramatic. : 

Groups vary in the character and strength of their standards. It is possible that 
the strength of a standard may be related to the amount of energy bound up in the 
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related focal conflict. For example, if the standard is functioning to keep in check 
powerful conflicting feelings, one might expect the standard to be maintained 
rigidly. Variations from group to group may be accounted for in terms of the kinds 
and intensities of group focal conflicts which have emerged.!5 

This hypothesis as to the aetiology of a group’s standards also has implications 
for the question of whether or not it is possible to impose a standard on a group. 
It is of course possible to demand public compliance to an externally imposed 
standard. But if the standard fufils no function for the group (if it does not operate 
to bind the tensions involved in a group focal conflict) the public compliance can 
be expected to crumble when the external pressure is removed. A leader who 
imposes a standard on a group may be creating a group focal conflict in which 
the wish to please the leader comes up against some other wish or fear. Or the 
leader’s imposed standard may be incompatible with some other important group 
standard. In such circumstances the group may come up with a solution which 
involves superficial compliance but internal resistance. 


Conformity and the deviant’s response to pressures to conform. The present study has 
concluded that when a group is faced with deviant behavior on the part of one of 
its members it must deal with the situation by removing the threat to the group 
solution or standard. It may do so in several ways—for example, by influencing the 
deviant to change his behavior, by considering him an exception who is not bound 
by the standard, or by shifting the standard so as to include the deviant behavior. 
The first of these mechanisms is often observed in groups: members will exert direct 
pressures on their members to conform to the group’s standards. Such pressures 
will be especially directed toward those who show signs of violating the standard. 

If one bears in mind the function the standard serves for the group, it is under- 
standable that the members would have considerable investment in a solution once 
one is achieved, and would make every effort to prevent its being challenged or 
destroyed. If everyone accepts (i.e. conforms to) the solution, then the solution is 
safe and the group is protected from anxiety. 

The possible responses of the deviant to such pressures range from stubborn 
resistance to ready yielding. Festinger et al. (3) found that the deviants in their 
experimental groups showed a much greater readiness to change their opinions than 
did the conformers. In the present study the deviant members held very tenaciously 
to their positions and it was only after great and prolonged effort that the other 
patients could get them to respond even partially. This apparent inconsistency can 
be understood in terms of the different conditions under which deviancy was 
observed in these two studies. With respect to the patients in the therapy groups, 
an examination of their personal histories suggested that the deviant position they 
maintained functioned for them as a personal solution to long-standing intra- 
psychic conflict. Pressures to get them to change, then, threatened a defense which 
the patient utilized to bind anxiety. In a laboratory setting one does not necessarily 
expect to find this relationship between the deviant’s position and his intra-psychic 
economy. In the Festinger ef al. study, for example, the subjects were asked to take 
a position with reference to a conflict between labor and management. Certain 
subjects were then defined as deviants by being told that the others disagreed with 








15. This in turn may some day be understood in terms of the nature of the external demands 
on the group, the group composition, and the character of the leader’s interventions. 
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them, while others were defined as conformists by being told that the others agreed. 
It is not known what function each deviant’s position fulfilled for him—most likely 
it was different for different subjects. If the deviant’s position did not fulfil some 
function for him, there would be no reason to cling to it in the face of an awareness 
of his deviant status. The suggestion being made here is that the readiness on the 
part of the deviant to respond to the group’s pressure to conform may depend on 
the function his deviant behavior serves for him in his intra-psychic organization. 
When the position he is taking is an expression of an habitual solution to a nuclear 
conflict (i.e. when his position fulfils an important defensive function) he will resist 
change. When his position is unrelated or tangential to a central conflict area (i.e. 
when it does not fulfil a defensive function) the individual may permit himself to 
change more readily. In a therapy group one sometimes sees an individual who 
utilizes multiple solutions to the same focal conflict. Such an individual may yield 
on one solution if the g-oup situation supports the remaining ones. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that conformity does not necessarily mean 
uniformity. Cartwright and Zander point this out when they say that ‘groups may 
develop a standard which requires different people to do different things’, and that 
“groups may sometimes agree that they will not allow pressures for uniformity to 
develop in certain areas of the group’s life in order, for example, that creativeness 
be encouraged or that freedom of thought be respected’ (1, pp. 140-41). This kind 
of standard is frequently seen in therapy groups. For example, in one illustration 
considerable conformity was demanded to the standard ‘we all need help’ so that 
patients could feel free to expose their diverse weaknesses and special problems to 
the group. 


Reactions to the deviant: rejection and communication. Communication patterns 
and sociometric attitudes toward the deviant have been examined in laboratory 
studies conducted by Festinger, Schachter, and Back (4), Schachter (8), and 
Schachter et al. (9). The findings indicate that deviants are rejected more than 
conformers (4, 8, 9), that rejection persists until the deviant conforms (8), and that 
the deviant is rejected most by those who see him as most unlike themselves (8). 
Clinical observations of deviancy in therapy groups are consistent with these find- 
ings. In the present study rejecting attitudes toward a patient were accepted as one 
of the criteria for the identification of the deviant. However, although this was the 
initial reaction to the deviant, he was rejected only during the period when he 
actively threatened some group solution. In some instances this threat was reduced 
because the deviant showed some signs of conforming to the group standard 
(equivalent to Schachter’s finding). At other times the group removed the threat 
by implicitly agreeing to perceive the deviant as an exception who was not bound 
by the same standards as the others. When this happened the deviant became a 
liked rather than a disliked person, even though his behavior did not change. 
Schachter’s further finding—that those who see the deviant as most unlike them- 
selves reject him most—is consistent with the notion that the deviant is most 
threatening to those who see him as most divergent. 
With respect to the pattern of communication directed toward the deviant, 
Schachter (8) and Festinger and Thibaut (5) found that there is a tendency to 
communicate to those members whose opinions are most divergent from one’s 
own (5), that the greatest amount of communication directed toward the deviant 
occurred under conditions of high cohesiveness and relevance (8), that the number 
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of communications decreased when the deviant conformed (8), and that those who 
rejected the deviant most paid a great deal of attention to the deviant at first, but 
after a time dropped their communication to him (8). Schachter suggested that this 
communication pattern is an expression of the fact that the group brings pressure 
on the deviant to change (during this time many communications are directed 
toward the deviant), or redefines the boundaries of the group so as to psychologic- 
ally exclude the extreme deviant (at this point the number of communications to 
the deviant drops). Festinger and Thibaut (5) found that the latter was particularly 
likely to happen in heterogeneous groups. These findings are consistent with our 
clinical observations that the deviant becomes the center of the group’s attention 
during the period when he is actively interfering with some group solution. When 
he no longer threatens this solution, either because he has conformed or because 
the group has somehow made him an exception, the group no longer has to pay 
so much attention to him. One of Schachter’s findings—that the greatest amount 
of communication occurred when the deviancy was relevant rather than irrelevant 
to some central purpose of the group—seems consistent with the conclusion of the 


present paper that a group must do something about behavior which threatens an 
important group conflict. 


Conditions leading to deviancy. \n attempting to deal with the question of why some 
individuals become deviates and others do not, a number of personality and social 
correlates of deviancy have been identified. Festinger, Schachter, and Back (4), in 
their study of deviant families within a housing project, found that such accidental 
factors as the location of an apartment within a court influenced the status of the 
family. In general, the following factors were found to influence deviation: un- 
attractiveness of the group, inadequate communication to the deviant, stronger 
influence of some other group. Certain of these factors seem more applicable to 
a secondary group such as a housing project than to a small face-to-face group. 
In a therapy group, for example, everyone has at least the same opportunity to 
receive communications from everyone else. Gorden (7) also mentioned the attrac- 
tiveness of some outside group as a factor associated with deviancy. This may 
sometimes be seen in a therapy group—for example, in a member who will not 
struggle to find a place in the group because of some gratifying relationship outside 
the group. 

Gorden (7), in a study of the members of a housing co-op, suggested that 
deviancy may occur when a member is closely identified with an outside group, 
when he perceives group sanctions to be mild and tolerant, and when his needs 
for recognition are not rewarded by the group. He suggests that special personality 
traits such as negativism may be operating. With respect to the latter point, the 
present paper takes the position that deviancy always occurs as a result of a special 
kind of interaction between group conditions and individual personality character- 
istics. Specifically, an individual behaves deviantly when a focal conflict develops 
in the group which is related to an important nuclear conflict for the individual, and 
when the solution which the group comes to is incompatible with an habitual per- 
sonal solution and is therefore intolerable to the individual. An implication of this 
formulation is that deviancy is a highly specific phenomenon and that the same 
individual may be deviant in one group setting but not in another, and at one time 
but not at another. This assumption seems inconsistent with the observation that 
some individuals seem to disagree habitually with the other members, irrespective 
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of the issue before the group. This person is likely to tell the group later that he 
did not care much about his position but maintained it in order to stimulate dis- 
cussion. In such a case, while the specific issue does not seem important, the common 
element is the unanimity which the others show signs of achieving. Our hypothesis 
would be that, were his personal history evaluated, one might be able to assess the 
function such behavior served for him and its relation to some core conflict. 


SUMMARY 


Three patients were studied who were deviant members in their respective 
therapy groups; that is, their behavior was different from that of the other patients 
and unacceptable to them. A theoretical approach was adopted in which both the 
group interaction and the individual personality of the deviants were formulated 
in focal-conflict terms. In each case the group setting, the deviant behavior, the 
way the group dealt with the behavior, and the personality characteristics of the 
deviant were examined. This examination led to the following formulation of 
the character of deviancy: 


1. Deviant behavior emerges when a focal conflict develops in a group, when 
a solution is found which is acceptable to most of the members and would ade- 
quately bind the tensions aroused by the conflict, and when one of the members 
interferes with this solution. The person who does not accept or interferes with the 
group solution is perceived as a deviant by the other members. 

2. When deviant behavior occurs, the anxieties previously held in check by the 
solution come to the fore and must be dealt with by the group. In order to deal 
with these re-aroused anxieties the patients may (i) reinstitute the original solution 
by influencing the deviant to conform to it; (ii) reinstitute the original solution by 
reinterpreting the deviant’s behavior so that it no longer threatens the solution; 
and/or (iii) modify the solution so that it now encompasses the deviant behavior. 

3. The therapist may influence this process by blocking or lending support to 
certain solutions or certain ways of dealing with the deviant. 

4. A specific individual may produce deviant behavior when the focal conflict 
which develops in the group is in resonance with certain of his persisting personal 
(nuclear) conflicts. In these circumstances the individual is likely to repeat in the 
group setting certain habitual solutions which he has found useful in the past for 
dealing with such a conflict. He becomes a deviant when his rigidly maintained 
habitual solution interferes with the solution the group as a whole wishes to adopt. 


Implications of this point of view for understanding the development and main- 
tenance of group standards, conformity, and pressures toward conformity are 
discussed and related to previous studies. 
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A Note on Time-Span and Economic Theory 
J. M. M. HILL 





I. INTRODUCTION 


THE concept of the time-span of discretion, as put forward in a recent book by 
Dr. Jaques (3), can be looked on in two main ways: 


(i) as a description of a new means of analysing work; 
(ii) as the basis of a hypothesis concerning differentials in payment for work— 
which is referred to as the ‘equitable work-payment hypothesis’. 


So far as the first of these is concerned, material is available (2) to show that this 
is a feasible, though often difficult, method of analysis which can be used for a 
variety of purposes unrelated to any question of salary at all. So far as the second 
of these is concerned, it is suggested that there exist ‘norms of differential payment 
for given levels of work, payment in accordance with these norms being experienced 
as fair and equitable’. It is further suggested that these norms are intuitively known 
by members of the working population and shared by them in common. While this 
matter must as yet be regarded as non-proven pending analysis and recording of 
more widespread observations, nevertheless, taken simply as a hypothesis, the 
question is raised as to the relationship this bears to theories of differentials put 
forward by economists. The purpose of this note is to examine this relationship. 

Clearly, problems of wage and salary level are of paramount importance in 
industry today, and the need for working concepts to understand the often violent 
and disruptive phenomena that characterize this field is great. To the extent to 
which concepts are put forward against the background of differing disciplines, 
there is a need to relate these and at least to decide whether they are conflicting 
or whether they can be welded together to form part of a wider coherent system. 
So far as they are conflicting, then at least the nature of the conflict should be stated 
with precision. 


II. TIME-SPAN—DESCRIPTION AND HYPOTHESIS 


A brief account of the time-span method of analysing work must now be given. 
A more comprehensive account both of this method and of the ‘equitable work- 
payment hypothesis’ will be found in the publications already referred to. The 
following outline is taken from a recent article in this journal (2). 


‘The work activities (or duties) which, under normal conditions of industrial 
contract employment, a man performs in return for pay, may be divided into those 
that are prescribed (i.e. laid down for him so that he has no authorized choice in 
the matter) and those that are discretionary (in that judgement or the making of 
choices are called for from him). All jobs—even the most apparently “routine’”’— 
call for some exercise of discretion, and no discretion is allowed to continue 
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indefinitely without being subject to review by a superior. Jobs differ in the maxi- 
mum length of time that discretion will be allowed to continue before a review takes 
place and this maximum length of time, the time-span of discretion, is put forward 
as being of fundamental theoretical and practical importance. 

‘It is suggested by Dr. Jaques that the time-span of discretion is a measure of 
level of work and of responsibility. It is further suggested that time-span of dis- 
cretion is related to salary, in as much as there exists an ascending scale of monetary 
salaries corresponding to ascending time-spans of discretion. An individual doing 
a job in industry may be receiving remuneration at, or below, or above, the level 
appropriate to the time-span of discretion of the job in question. Each of these three 
possibilities will be associated with different characteristics as regards the satis- 
faction and behaviour of those concerned. In particular, payment at the appropriate 
level will be experienced by the individual as satisfactory—he will not actively press 
for increase and will not express disruptive disaffection. The important point to 
note is that time-span of discretion is put forward as a measure of responsibility 
and of level of work no matter what the type of job under consideration and com- 
parisons can, therefore, be made between jobs of the utmost diversity.’ ! 


Ill. WAGE AND SALARY LEVELS WITHIN ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


From the description given above of the hypothesis based upon the time-span 
method of work analysis, it can be seen that the most crucial point to consider in 
relation to economic theory is this notion of an ‘appropriate’ level of pay consistent 
throughout a diversity of occupations with a particular level of work. The whole 
notion of ‘appropriateness’ will be considered in more detail later. So far as 
economic theories of wage determination are concerned, these are diverse, and we 
shall not attempt here either to give an account of their diversity or to trace their 
historical development. Rather, the attempt will be made to state that aspect which 
represents fairly common ground so far as ideas about payment for work are con- 
cerned. Within economic theory, work or labour tends to be regarded as a com- 
modity or service that can be bought or sold like any other. This seems to hold for 
most economic theories on the matter. It is important to be clear as to what it means. 
If we are referring to material goods, then the basic notion is of a certain quantity 
of these being handed over by seller to buyer in return for a certain quantity of 
money. This quantity of money is normally called a ‘price’. 

When the economist comes to consider wages or salaries, a similar basic notion 
is presented. The worker in a free state is conceived as owning his own labour and 
handing this over to an employer in return, again, for a certain predetermined 
quantity of money, now normally called a ‘wage’ or ‘salary’ or in some cases ‘fee’. 
A wage or salary is the price of a certain quantity and quality of work and the 
economic theory of wages may be regarded, in this sense, as contained within a 





1, It is admitted by Dr. Jaques that in special circumstances extra payments may be made for 
dirt, danger, unusually unpleasant environment, etc. It is suggested, however, that these are rarer 
than is commonly supposed and may in any case be distinguished as special payments. Thus, their 
existence will not interfere with the testing of the main hypothesis; indeed their recognition and 
separation from the main bulk of remuneration are suggested as an essential clarification. 
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wider theory of prices. Thus Professor J. R. Hicks, writing in 1932, says: ‘The theory 
of the determination of wages in a free market is simply a special case of the general 
theory of value. Wages are the price of labour and thus, in the absence of control, 
they are determined, like all prices, by supply and demand’ (1). Keynesian eco- 
nomics, it should be noted, is concerned in the main with the general level of wages 
and, so far as relative wages are concerned, the views outlined above are still widely 
held. Barbara Wootton, writing in 1955, says: 


‘In any case, theories of relative wages can and do proceed virtually without 
regard to the Keynesian revolution. The boomerang effects of wage movements in 
one particular occupation upon the total purchasing power of the community, and 
through this upon the level of economic activity, can generally be neglected: they 
will not ordinarily be large enough to make any significant difference. In the treat- 
ment of specific wage theory, therefore, the traditional mixture of the laws of 
demand and supply, the direct relationship between the wage-rate and the volume 
of employment, even the perpetual, though inhibited, drive towards equality, can 
be repeated as before. And that, in fact, is more or less the line of analysis that we 
find prescribed in the most recent economic textbooks . . .” (5). 


Turning now to the question of what actually determines the amount of money 
handed over, at its simplest it is regarded as affected on the one hand by the 
preparedness of employers to pay out a certain quantity of money for a given unit 
of work, and on the other hand by the preparedness of employees to give up a unit 
of work for that money. Any particular wage or wage level is then that quantity 
of money which brings these two into an equilibrium relationship with each other. 
For such an equilibrium to be possible, the total resultants of the forces affecting 
employees and employers are generally presumed to act in opposite directions and 
each side then tries to get as much as possible by giving as little as possible, i.e. to 
maximize effective return. Within this notion it is possible, of course, to distinguish 
many important factors affecting the quantities of pressure exerted. For example, 
the volume of unemployment, the marginal productivity of labour, the supply of 
money, the availability of labour-saving machinery, currently established standards 
of living, the reference group with which an individual identifies himself, and so on. 
All these and many other factors can be, and have been, identified and many studies 
of them and the interrelationship between them have been made by both economists 
and sociologists. 

However, the crucial point for our purpose may be stated quite simply. It is held 
that the actual level of a wage, i.e. the quantity of money handed over for a given 
quantity of work, is determined by a process of bargaining between the employer 
and employee and is affected by the relative bargaining strength of each side. From 
this point of view differentials in wages, i.e. paying more for one kind of work than 
for another, can be looked upon as resulting from differences in this relative bar- 
gaining strength. Such differences are pictured by economists as arising from, among 
other things, differences in the degree of organizatiou of the two sides (federations 
of employers or unions of employees) or in the degree of scarcity which, if great, 
enables a monopoly price to be placed on some occupations. Thus it can be said 
that, ceteris paribus, to the extent to which labour is well organized or scarce the 
wage paid for it will tend to be high; to the extent to which it is disorganized or 
plentiful the wage will tend to be low. 
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Some economists, however, for example Gertrude Williams (4), go further and 
claim that so far as this central concept is correct, then there is little or no place for 
any notion of ‘appropriate’ or ‘fair’ wages except, of course, in so far as these words 
could be applied to the condition of equilibrium outlined above. To put the matter 
another way, it is claimed that there is no such thing as a ‘fair’ wage but only a 
market price for a particular kind of skill at a particular time, determined by bar- 
gaining and affected by market forces of the kind referred to above. To this extent 
one is presented with a view that is apparently quite different from the ‘equitable 
work-payment hypothesis’. Before, however, bringing these apparently contrasting 
views into juxtaposition and examining the reality of the difference, this notion must 
be examined further. 

In the first place it is worthy of notice that in common parlance all prices tend 
to be talked about not solely in terms of supply and demand or in terms of bargain- 
ing strength, but in terms also of a particular kind of attitude called ‘fairness’. Quite 
irrespective of the relative bargaining strength of sellers and buyers, there is a 
tendency to talk about a price as ‘fair’ or ‘unfair’. Indeed, it is often precisely in 
those circumstances where bargaining strength is most in evidence that this appeal 
to ‘fairness’ is made. Especially perhaps is this word ‘fair’ used—whether rightly 
or wrongly need not concern us for the moment—in relation to wages and within 
the whole field of discussion about wages, especially with respect to differentials. 
It is said to be ‘unfair’ that if a labourer gets so much a doctor should get so much, 
and so on: or we speak of a particular person as not worth what he gets or of 
particular occupations as being low-paid or worth more than they get. It is as 
though in relation to the wage paid for any one job or occupation we all form 
judgements of the appropriateness of many other wage payments. Such judgements, 
moreover, have both an especial poignancy and great conviction when they are 
made by an individual about his own salary in relation to those of others with 
whom he works. I would stress that I am here concerned simply with pointing to 
the existence and prevalence of these judgements and attitudes—to the fact that 
they are formed and do exist. I am not concerned for the moment with whether 
or not they are objective or justifiable, or with their value. Professor Hicks refers 
to the existence of these attitudes (although he disapproves of them) in the work 
already referred to. He says: 


‘It is difficult to get out of the minds of arbitrators the notion that their function 
is in some way judicial—and this in turn induces a legalistic approach, which has 
remarkable consequences in the field of industrial relations . . . It cannot be too 
clearly recognized that in an arbitrator, legalism is a bias; the arbitrator’s job is to 
find a settlement that the disputants can with advantage accept, not to impose a 
solution that seems to him fair and just. If he is influenced by considerations of 
justice (based nearly always on very limited conceptions of where justice lies) he 
cannot expect that party, whose procedure he is inclined to consider unrighteous, 
to be very ready to bring disputes for his decision’ (1). 


Moreover, an important point to note in all this is that it tends to be assumed, 
either explicitly or implicitly, that there will always tend to be a pressure towards 
the raising of wages by those individuals in receipt of them. To put this another 
way, the assumption is that, ceteris paribus, the psychological forces inside an 
income-earner are all directed towards the receipt of higher income and are held 
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in check only by meeting forces in the opposite direction emanating from those 
who pay his income and who are interested in securing his services at the lowest 
price. This is indeed fundamental, for such a viewpoint tends to disregard the 
possibility that there might be an equilibrium position with regard to income inside 
an income-earner such that there is a determinable amount of income from which 
departures in either direction would lead to the experience of discomfort by the 
individual. 

In the present paper I am concerned with the possibility of conceptual linkage 
between two apparently contrasting theories rather than with the truth or falsity 
of either of them. Nevertheless, it is both relevant and of interest briefly to consider 
what kind of evidence there is that might support the postulate of an internal 
equilibrium existing in this way and some of the implications of such a postulate. 
In the first place there is, as noted above, the prevalence of judgements concerning 
the appropriateness of return for work, whereby it is said that such-and-such return 
may be either too low or too high for such-and-such kind of work, and moreover 
personal observation reveals that not only are these judgements made about others 
but an individual will make them about his own salary. Though it is not so often 
expressed publicly, it is nevertheless the experience of those concerned with indus- 
trial counselling that an individual can be intensely disturbed by the receipt of what 
he considers to be too high an income as well as the reverse. 

With regard both to economic theory and to industrial policy, the concept of 
such an equilibrium is of consequence, not because it denies the importance or 
reality of bargaining, but because, if valid, it would tend to suggest that at least 
in some cases bargaining may be carried out within a much narrower range than 
is commonly supposed and subject to psychological as well as to what are regarded 
as traditionally economic limits. The whole process of the determination of any 
particular wage or salary could then be looked upon in terms of the relationship 
between the ‘power’ situation in traditional economic terms and the position of 
internal equilibrium for any individual or group of individuals. The result of any 
particular negotiation might be to precipitate a wage or salary that is either above, 
at, or below such an internal equilibrium. Moreover, so far as this internal equi- 
librium does exist, then it can be examined solely in terms of the extent to which 
it has psychological reality and need involve no appeal to justice or ethics, at least 
so far as these are looked upon as absolute systems of values. 

In this way the concept of intra-psychic equilibrium in matters of payment 
would be not inconsistent with the observable phenomena of bargaining. The notion 
of such an equilibrium and of its conceptual relationship to bargaining has been 
presented simply in this context for the purpose of illustration. In practice, of course, 
a whole variety of complications would have to be taken into account. Other 
psychological and sociological forces are at work and may have a variety of effects. 
For example, so far as such an equilibrium is sustained dynamically by the existence 
of opposing forces, then it may be that a disturbance of this equilibrium, such as 
the use of power to depress an actual wage below equilibrium level, could lead to 
splitting and projection. Those forces inside an employee holding down the level 
might in such circumstances become projected on to the employer and the bitterness 
and intensity of a dispute would thereby be increased. However this may be, the 
important point is that, in much of the thinking that occurs on the question of 
payment and payment disputes, the very possibility of internal equilibrium of this 
kind is often ignored. 
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IV. THE TWO KINDS OF THEORY COMPARED 


This concept of an internal equilibrium is a useful point of comparison between 
the two kinds of theory we have to consider. On the one hand it is an essential part 
of the ‘equitable work-payment hypothesis’; on the other hand it seems not incon- 
sistent with the observable phenomena of bargaining nor, in essence, with tradi- 
tional economic analysis of market forces, although in such analysis it is rarely, 
taken into account explicitly, and some economists certainly seem to deny that it 
exists or to assert that, so far as anything of the sort might exist, then it should be 
ignored. The view that has been presented in this note is that the. concept of an 
intra-psychic equilibrium with regard to wages can be put forward and some evid- 
ence (though far from conclusive) brought forward in its support quite independently 
of the time-span of discretion or of any other system for measuring work. But 
simply to postulate, or even to demonstrate, the existence of such an equilibrium 
within each person is to say nothing of how far these equilibria are related to each 
other between different people. Thus, without further evidence, it would be reason- 
able to suppose that a whole variety of personal equilibria existed which would vary 
according both to the internal psychological make-up of each individual and to 
sociologically differing norms existing in different societies at the same time and 
within one society at different times. Moreover, they would be supposed to differ 
as between different kinds of work; and the relative values put on, say, research 
work, medicine, and physical labour, in any particular society, would be supposed 
to be subject to fluctuations with consequent variations in the level of equilibrium 
over time. 

Thus, a number of individuals doing the same work might very well be supposed 
to have very different ideas as to the equilibrium payment appropriate for that 
work. If all were paid the same, according to this view, they might still experience 
very different levels of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. If the level of payment were 
to fall and strong barriers existed against finding alternative jobs, then discontent 
among such a group would be pictured as being progressively mobilized as individual 
equilibria were progressively disturbed. If it went on falling, it might eventually 
reach the point at which sufficient numbers were sufficiently disturbed to want to do 
something about it. But there would always be a number relatively undisturbed, 
and among the others a variety of degrees of disturbance would be evidenced. 

Even this hypothesis remains, of course, untestable in the absence of any means 
of comparing jobs so that it can at least be said that a number of individuals are 
doing the same job. But it is in this connection that the ‘equitable work-payment 
hypothesis’ takes the matter into a new field. For it is claimed that level of work can 
be measured in terms of the time-span of discretion and in this way comparisons 
can be made between jobs of great diversity. Moreover, Dr. Jaques claims not only 
that personal equilibria exist, but also that, when jobs of work are ordered to a 
common scale of time-span of discretion, these personal equilibria coincide with a 
considerable degree of precision. Thus it is claimed that individuals carrying out 
jobs of equivalent time-span will all quote very similar amounts of money as being 
fair remuneration, no matter what the jobs are. If these observations are borne out, 
then there is evidence of the existence not only of individual but also of shared 
social norms in payment of an entirely new kind. Moreover, so far as the time-span 
of jobs can indeed be assessed in practice, these norms are given quantitative 
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expression and permit of the possibility of rigorous testing. There would, of course, 
still remain many questions to be examined, such as the field over which such 
norms effectively operate and the extent of differences between one culture and 
another and one economy and another, 


SUMMARY 


(a) This note has been concerned with examining the conceptual relationship between 
certain basic aspects of economic theory on the one hand and the ‘equitable 
work-payment hypothesis’ put forward by Dr. Jaques on the other. 

(b) These are summarized. It is suggested that the viewpoint commonly expressed 
by economists tends to disregard the possibility that there might be an equi- 
librium position with regard to income inside an income-earner, such that there 
is a determinable amount of income from which departures in either direction 
would lead to psychological discomfort. 

(c) The evidence for, and implications of, this concept of intra-psychic equilibrium 
are then briefly considered, and it is suggested that as a postulate this forms a 
useful point of comparison between the two kinds of theory. 

(d) It is suggested further that such a postulate is not inconsistent with the observ- 
able phenomena of bargaining or, in essence, with traditional economic analysis 
of market forces. 

(e) Some of the further implications of the ‘equitable work-payment hypothesis’ 
are then stated, and it is concluded that this hypothesis implies not only that 
individual intra-psychic equilibria exist, but also that they coincide in a par- 
ticular way as between different individuals. 

(f) It is further concluded that the ‘equitable work-payment hypothesis’, while 
needing more widespread observations for its validation, is at least not incon- 
sistent with certain fundamental aspects of economic theory. 
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